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‘¢ Again Columbus turn’d his anxious eye 


Where Britain’s banner waved along the sky ; 
* * * * * * * 


Where York and Gloster’s rocky towers bestride 
Their parent stream, Virginia’s midmost tide, 
[Cornwallis] campt his . . . nations to regain 
Their force, exhausted in the long campaign ; 
Paused for a moment on a scene so vast, 


To plan the future and review the past. 
~ = ~ % = = = 


High glittering to the sun [Cornwallis’s] hands unfold 
A map new drafted on a sheet of gold; 

* * * * * * * 

Deep thro’ the centre spreads a branching bay, 


Full sails ascend and golden rivers stray ; 
* * * * * * * 


James furrows o’er the plate with turgid tide, 
Young Richmond roughens on his masted side ; 


Reviving Norfolk from her ashes springs, 
* * * * * * * 


Potomac’s yellow waves reluctant spread, 
And Vernon rears his rich and radiant head. 
Tis here the chief his pointed graver stays, 
The bank to burnish with a purer blaze, 
Gives all his art, on this bright hill to trace 


His future seat and glory of his race.”’ 
Bartow’s Columbiad, vol. ii., Book vii. 


AccorD1n@ to Sainte-Beuve, when Napoleon ordered Jomini, in 1806, 

to attach himself to his staff, and the Swiss Tactician expert asked four 

days to get his traps together, adding he could join the Emperor at 

Bamberg, Napoleon actually jumped, and hurtled out the question, 

“Who told you I was going to Bamberg?” Whereupon Jomini re- 
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plied, “ The map of Germany, sire.” “ In what way did the map reveal 
it? Therearea hundred routes laid down on the map besides that which 
leads to Bamberg.” “Yes, sire; but it is probable that your Majesty 
desires to execute [1806] the same manceuvre against the Prussian left 
that you made [1805] against the right of Mack by Donauwerth, and 
against the right of Melas [1800] by the St. Bernard ; and this can 
only be done through Bamberg, towards Gera.” “You are right,” 
answered Napoleon. 

Assume this incident as a sort of text and make its application. It 
does not take even such a mythical expert as Jomini to see so clearly into 
the near future. When Major-General Philip Kearny came back from 
Europe in 1861, he wrote at once to his cousin, the writer of this article, 
asking where he could get Colonel Tarleton’s “Campaigns of 1780-81” 
(which contains one of the best contemporary maps, showing the marches 
of the British commanders, etc.), and other reliable military treatises re- 
lating to the American Revolution, because he felt assured that the 
strategy of the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion” must inevitably be a repetition 
of that of the Revolution, since the Laws of Strategy are immutable, and 
its rules, or rather their application and consequences, inevitable. In fact, 
whoever reads with care the various accounts of the operations in the 
Carolinas and Virginia in 1780-81, will find in almost every paragraph 
mention of localities made familiar by their constant recurrences in the 
reports and narratives of 1862-65. 

The success of the Revolution in 1780-81—like the success of the 
Unionists in 1862-65—depended on the possession of Virginia. There 
was only one British general who saw this, Cornwallis; and only one 
writer, Schlosser, who did him justice. The German historian, Schlosser, 
in his “ History of the XTXth Century” (v. 218), observes: ‘ The reso- 
lution of Cornwallis—‘ the only truly distinguished [British] general 
who held any important command [in America] during the whole of this 
[the Revolutionary] war’—to march directly across North Carolina, to 
form a junction with Philipps’s division, to take the command of their 
united forces, and then proceed to open a communication with Clinton, 
was one of the boldest projects adopted during the [Seven Years, 1775- 
82] war.” 

Washington in the course of his voluminous correspondence recorded 

“a great many opinions, judgments, and maxims, which the American 
people are very careful never to recollect, repeat, or respect,—so far as 
to act upon them. On the 5th April, 1781, when, to use the words 
of the Duke de Lauzun (Memoires, 193), M. de La Fayette “ had missed 
his aim and placed himself in a somewhat embarrassing position,” 
Washington wrote to the Marquis (Sparks’s “ Writings of Washington,” 
vii. 468): “ As matters have turned out, it is to be wished that you 
had not gone out of the Elk. But I never judge of the propriety of 
measures by after-events.” 
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The concluding sentence might serve as a text upon which to base 
a very instructive discourse. The whole Yorktown campaign as popu- 
larly written for Americans is neither more nor less than a conception 
apres coup. The success of the Americans was as far beyond attain- 
ment through anything that they themselves could accomplish as it was 
impossible for the Bey of Tunis to resist the late French aggression in 
the present year. Any success was dependent on four things: first,’ 
the utter disaccord between Earl Cornwallis in Virginia and Sir Henry 
Clinton in New York, and again between the latter and the naval 
commanders supposed to be intimately co-operating ; second, the sense- 
less nervousness of Clinton as to his own situation in New York, when 
no one had any idea of troubling him there, and every thought and 
every exertion, by land and by sea, was concentrated upon and directed 
against Cornwallis in Virginia; third, the temporary superiority of the 
French naval forces, over the English, in and off Chesapeake Bay, 
and this sufficiently long to enable the Franco-American land forces to 
crush Cornwallis in Yorktown ; and, fourth, the presence, at the crisis, 
of a superb veteran body of French, superior in numbers to the army 
of Cornwallis, the latter suffering from epidemics and endemics, worn 
down by marches and operations in an exceptionally hot summer and 
malarious district. In regard to this fourth point, it is astonishing how 
Americans will blink the fact that there were more French regulars— 
soldiers—at the siege of Yorktown than Cornwallis surrendered, valids 
and invalids, besides Marines and Seamen—all French sailors are semi- 
soldiers—from the naval armament, without counting, in addition, the 
“garrisons” and crews of the French fleet itself, which served as a base 
of supply, and a reserve park of artillery. In addition to this Washing- 
ton had six or seven thousand Continentals, or Regulars, whose superiors, 
at this time, as a fighting Personal, have never existed, and as many 
more Militia who—if the French officers are correct—were almost worth- 
less for military purposes, proper, yet were certainly invaluable behind 
works at “ popping,”—that is, picking off—individual enemies. 

In addition to the four main causes mentioned, there was another,— 
a fifth,—which was recognized, humbly and gratefully, at a time when 
men had more “ saving Faith” and lively sense of the disposal of events 
by God. This theme has been dilated upon through pages, but can be 
summed up in a short sentence. The same God that brought the’ 
Israelites in safety out of Egypt brought the Americans triumphantly 
through the Revolution. Without His many and manifold interposi- 
tions they would have failed, and no concurrence of accidents could 
have so happily knit themselves together into the meshes of the net in 
which Cornwallis was caught, had there not been a Great Supreme In- 
tellect above, which directed the little intelligences below,—or, as Arnold 
happily expressed it, everything moved in obedience to “the Strategy 
of Providence.” It needed inefficiency in London, another kind of 
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weakness in New York ; another again on the sea’; fevers, fatigues, and 
famine, in every shape,—of food for the mouth, for the musket, for the 
cannon, and for the horses—to destroy such “a hero in arms” as Corn- 
wallis, If “the stars in their courses fought against Sisera” in Pales- 
tine, they fought with equal potentiality against Cornwallis in Virginia. 

In the definition, pure and simple, of gratitude, the American people 
owe very little to France. Nation to nation, the French had proved 
no match for the English. They had centuries of insuccess to avenge. 
The Thirteen Colonies were a fortunate implement, ready to the hand, 
to punish Great Britain. Montcalm, just twenty years before the Revo- 
lution occurred, foresaw that in the very defeat of the French in Can- 
ada by the British, the latter were sharpening a weapon which was 
going to make its first direct thrust at the bosom of the mother-coun- 
try. The French efforts, had culminated. The campaign of the fall 
of 1781 was their last. If it had failed the Thirteen Colonies might 
have whistled as vainly for further assistance from Louis XVI. as 
superstitious seamen for a favoring breeze. This is no personal opinion, 
it is a matter of history; of fact. It is well known that France, in 
1780, was to send two divisions to America, both equal to the first that 
appeared on our soil; and that in 1781, although the second division 
was ready, it was not to be sent. 

Earl Cornwallis was a great soldier and a good man. One of his 
old soldiers, recording his experiences, observed, as he looked upon his 
former commander’s tomb at Ghazeepore, in India, where he died in 
1805, “ Here stands the tomb of the good and gallant Marquis Corn- 
wallis.” It was true. As the actual world, not ideal perfection, goes, 
the Earl was both a great soldier and a good subject, or citizen, and man. 
Or as the rural observers were wont to express it, he was “ human,” full 
of generous and gracious impulses or qualities. The only American 
who has ever written philosophically, technically, and impartially, in 
a consecutive volume on the American Revolution, General H. B. 
Carrington, U.S.A., is likewise the only one who has ever sought 


1 Gentlemen, trivial and contemptible as our success is, we got it by mere 
accident ; we got it not by the vigilance of our allies, or the prowess of our arms; 
we got it by the neglect or cowardice of the British admiral, who would not, when 
he had the golden opportunity, take possession of the Chesapeak ; and to this gross 
blunder alone are we to ascribe our good fortune. But, gentlemen, although one 
commander has abandoned his post, and betrayed the best interests of his country, 
can we suppose that his guilt will not meet that severe and exemplary punishment 
it deserves? Can we hope that British vengeance will never wake, that it will 
always sleep? When that culpable admiral is put to death, do you foolishly 
imagine his successor will not be alarmed for himself, and profit by his fate? Yes; 
he will exert himself, he will be master of the Chesapeak, upon which you know 
our destiny hangs; for if that is once shut tp, Virginia and Maryland, the springs 
of all our resources, the objects which enticed your good and great ally to aid you, 
are no more!’’? From the speech in Congress of ‘‘ the famous Dr. Witherspoon,” of 
New Jersey, as quoted by Sergeant Lamb (page 384), ‘‘ without, however, joining 
him in the severe censure he passes on one of our [the British] admirals.” 
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to do justice to Cornwallis. “The absence of Cornwallis [at the 
surrender of Yorktown] has often been criticised, as if his excuse 
was but a sham. He was too good a soldier to dodge disagreeable 
duty, and the ungenerous critics might recall the months of strain to 
which he had been subjected [they forgot his prostrating attack of fever 
in the previous year, when he had to turn over the command to Raw- 
don] before passing censure upon one who had passed through so severe 
an ordeal.” “This testimonial of Earl Cornwallis [as to his treatment 
by his conquerors, but most emphatically by the French] is worthy of 
lasting mention, and is in harmony with his own generous character and 
conduct.” “ Light-Horse Harry” Lee’s opinion is even higher. England 
“abounds in good officers, and her soldiers equal any on earth. Corn- 
wallis stands first in the last age; but his exploits do not place him 
along side of Marlborough.” Even to mention Cornwallis in the same 
sentence with the greatest of Great Britain’s generals but one (that one 
Wellington), puts a very high estimate upon his military abilities. Lee 
(chapter xxxv.) entirely exonerates Cornwallis and throws all the 
blame on Clinton. 

The English general has experienced more justice in a little book, 
written in 1865 and published in 1866, entitled “The Last Ninety 
Days of the War in North Carolina,” than he did at the hands of a 
man whose gratitude should have tempered his distemper, Tarleton, 
and from Clinton. The latter possessing a great many manly charac- 
teristics,—yes, even magnanimity,—where his own interests were not 
immediately concerned, could not rise to a sufficient grandeur of soul 
to admit his own mistakes, in simple justice to the reputation of an 
inferior in military rank but superior in everything else. 

Sir Henry Clinton was a human paradox. As a soldier, in the 
restricted sense of a trained fighting animal, he was as brave as any of 
his class. As a general on the field of battle, or in the immediate pres- 
ence of the enemy, he was not lacking in any of the attributes requisite 
to entitle him to exercise the rank he had attained. Here, however, 
commendation must cease. Carrington sums it up admirably when 
he says, “Clinton failed [as compared with Washington] in strategy, 
while self-possessed and brave in battle, and was confused by the extent 
of operations [in 1781] requiring attention.” And, again: “ He was 
brave, as a soldier, but timid and uncertain in policy, and his excellence 
lay in execution, when the work was before him and action was the only 
alternative.” This is a criticism admirably formulated. To this must 
be added, Clinton was painfully nervous under responsibility, an “ esprit 
bornée” as to strategy, vacillating in resolve, and guilty of what the 
sagacious general, Marquis de Spinola,—famous for his capture, after 
a siege of three years, of Ostend in 1604,—declared would kill any 
general, INACTION,—undoubtedly so when action was indispensable, 
—and, worse, prone to those tatonnements (gropings or hesitations) 
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and half measures (mezzo termine); which last the greatest military 
authorities have declared are the slow fevers that sap and consume 
the strength of national armaments, and the sharp, short maladies that 
kill great enterprises. Whether the Duke de Lauzun did or did not 
write the Memoires—as they now appear—attributed to him, they con- 
tain truths which cannot be denied or disproved. In them he tells us: 

“ During the whole course of this, the Revolutionary war, the Eng- 
lish seemed to be smitten with blindness; they always did that which 
they ought not to have done, and on every occasion rejected advantages, 
the clearest and most certain. After the departure of Rochambeau’s 
army, it was only necessary to attack the French squadron in Rhode 
Island waters to destroy it; but the idea never entered their heads,” 
etc., etc., to the same purport. 

No one will deny that Sir Henry was a gentleman in the ordinary 
exterior acceptation of the word, but let any one who has examined his 
correspondence with Cornwallis, and his use of it afterwards in his con- 
troversy with that officer, answer if it does not display, in a greater or 
less degree, what is generally known as cavil or casuistry, attributing a 
mild and not a severe meaning to the latter expression. He was gentle 
to the enemies of his flag, cruel to the friends of his master, the Loyal- 
ists, and apparently most neglectful of those to whom he was personally 
antipathetic. In his defense he realized the truth of the proverb, “ he 
who excuses himself accuses himself,” and was a type of more than one 
prominent general of later times, who has rushed into print to justify 
himself, and by so doing has transmuted previous advocates into severe 
critics and adverse judges. What is more, if he had been an able 
man, anxious to do all that could be done, he should have reconciled 
difficulties, especially antagonisms with the naval authorities, which were 
‘so prejudicial to the interests of his sovereign. Clinton’s troubles were 
nothing in comparison to those that beset Washington, which the latter 
not only overcame, but trampled under his feet, or transmuted in the 
alembic of his common sense and forbearance into elements of success. 

An historico-military investigation might influence a critic to deal 
more tenderly with Sir Henry Clinton if he had not exhibited the 
same consistent want of energy on so many trying occasions. The lack 
of this quality most essential in a soldier eventually sacrificed Burgoyne, 
in 1777, in the same way that it was to ruin Cornwallis in 1781. In 
1777, the chief obstacles which lay in the way of Clinton were the 
forts at the southern entrance of the Highlands and the covering army 
of Putnam. To overcome both of these required the exercise of two 
qualities, possessed by Clinton in an eminent degree, brains and brav- 
ery. With the first he completely deceived Putnam ; with the second 
he disposed of Forts Clinton and Montgomery. This was on the morn- 
ing of the 6th October, 1777. From this moment on, a third quality 
was requisite, Energy. This quality Clinton lacked. Had he pushed 
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on immediately with all the forces he had in hand it is conceded that 
he could have been in Albany within four days; very likely in two 
days. There was nothing to oppose him. Burgoyne was ready and 
willing to fight again on the 8th of October. Gates was by no means 
certain of his position on this date or for several days after. The antici- 
pation of coming events, which threw their shadows before, the dread of 
the possibility of Clinton’s arrival, made Gates nervous, influenced the 
negotiations, and moderated his terms. It was just the same way in 
1781. The possibility that Clinton might make his appearance in- 
opportunely had its effect even to the last at Yorktown. 

General Benjamin F. Butler was greatly blamed during the Rebel- 
lion for allowing himself to be “bottled up” in Bermuda Hundred by 
an inferior rebel force. Butler was not a professional soldier, although 
he had professional subordinates of acknowledged ability. Consequently 
there might be some excuse for him. No such consideration, however, 
can be entertained in respect to Sir Henry Clinton. With the best of 
troops, he allowed himself to be “bottled up” in New York year after 
year, and seemed to be content to let opposition grow provided he was 
“left alone.” The same Clinton who preferred to resign rather than 
practice retaliation for the “judicial murder” of André, had no com- 
punctions at harrying Connecticut to distract the attention of Washing- 
ton from Virginia. What did the cold common-sense Washington care 
for the warming of New London or however hot it was made for New 
England, when he knew perfectly well that the bull’s-eye, at which he 
had to aim to win the great prize, was at Yorktown, and all the other 
portions of the country were for the time being mere outer circles of the 
target? 

Whether or not an expedition, even against Philadelphia—which 
was practicable, would have effected a salutary diversion is question- 
able. In any event, it would have been more glorious than the capture 
of an unimportant place in the most opposite direction, however much 
the English might have considered that New England deserved punish- 
ment for a century of annoyance to the home government, culminating 
in the first overt action of rebellion. 

The conduct, or rather the policy, of the British generals in America, 
1775-1782—with the exception of Cornwallis as to conduct and of 
Carleton as to policy—is inexplicable. Whether Grant is or is not a 
great man, he was possessed with one great idea. He saw clearly that 
the vitality of the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion” lay in its armies. To get 
at them and to bleed them freely was to kill Secession. He did not 
leave vast forces in garrison, even in Washington, but accumulated 
them in the field against the Rebels confronting him. He carried into 
effect Hooker’s idea,—his orders to his cavalry,—Fight! fight! fight! 
orders that were not executed in spirit either by the superior who 
dictated them or the inferior to whom, he claimed, they were addressed. 
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In “ push” Grant was grand. 

After the Battle of Long Island, 27th August, 1776, the American 
Army was at the mercy of Howe. He let it escape. Again he allowed 
it to elude him in Westchester County, New York, in September and 
October, following. Persistent pressure would have precluded the inim- 
itable “counter” of Trenton and Princeton. Howe wasted the best season 
of 1777 in New Jersey. His expedition to the Delaware would have 
justified Burgoyne, who was a wit, in repeating with savage sarcasm 
the reply of Frederic the Great, “intellect sun clear, wholly practical,” 
to Louis XV., when the French king sent him the tidings of his victory 
at Fontenoy. Frederic required assistance towards the East, in Bohe- 
mia, and the French were “ playing their own little game” towards the 
North, in the Netherlands. Whereupon Frederic replied that a vic- 
tory won by his most Christian allies in Flanders was of about as much 
use to him, however glorious to them, as a success upon the Scamander, 
or Plains of Troy, in Asia Minor, or the capture of Pekin, in China. 

After his truly ably-planned and even better-fought battle of the 
Brandywine, 11th September, 1777, Howe again held the fate of the 
American Army in his hands. He opened his fingers and let it go, and 
he wasted his whole subsequent term of command, until superseded, in 
inglorious ease. (See Letter of Continental Brigadier Le Chevalier Du 
Portail, in Lord Mahon, vii., Appendix, xxxvi., etc.) 

Clinton took Howe’s place. His retreat as such from Philadelphia 
to New York, if the object of the war was to save a twelve-mile long 
baggage-train, was admirable. But if it was to endeavor to culminate 
the war by a crowning battle, he had the chance at Monmouth, and he 
threw it away. A Frederic, a Napoleon, a Thomas, a Grant would 
have thanked Providence for the opportunity and “gone in” as Greene 
did at Eutaw Springs, for “ Victory or Ruin.” After this Clinton 
allowed another opportunity, at Rhode Island, in August, 1778, to slip 
away unimproved. He was too late on the Hudson for Burgoyne; he 
was too late on the Sound for Pigot ; he was too late on the Ocean for 
Cornwallis ! 

His expedition to South Carolina in 1780 and capture of Charleston 
was soldierly—but slow. He left behind him, with inadequate forces, 
the brilliant Cornwallis to attempt to do with a fraction what Clinton 
should have done with the unit. 

What did he accomplish after this? There is neither answer nor 
echo to the question. 

When the Imperial general, Gallas, “the destroyer of [his own] 
armies,” was sent, in the spring of 1645, to the assistance of the Danes, 
in Holstein, and to insure the destruction of Torstenson, the latter turned 
upon the Allies, outgeneraled them, dissolved the alliance, and drove 
the Imperialists before him to ruin. Thereupon a medal was struck in 
Hamburg, which on the obverse bore the following inscription: “ The 
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reverse presents a succinct narrative of the distinguished achievements of 
GaALLas in Holstein.” The reverse was perfectly smooth and without 
impression,—nothing was there; nothing had been accomplished. 

The value of the consideration of military operations in the past 
consists in the lessons which they convey for the conduct of war in the 
future. Their criticism is like a post-mortem dissection to discover the 
origin of disease and the cause of death, and to reveal to the surgeon 
and physician bases for future diagnosis and remedy. Grant’s insight 
has already been referred to. His judgment was also correct as to the 
inestimable value of simultaneous action. Gen. Latrille, in a long for- 
gotten but very sensible military work, attributes the first startling suc- 
cesses of Napoleon to the hearty co-operation and willing working in 
together of his subordinates; their heart was in their work. 

The necessity of co-ordinate, simultaneous action impressed by Fred- 
eric the Great in his orders to Prince Leopold, of Dessau, for a com- 
bination of three attacks upon Glogau, in 1742, contains a “ Book of 
Wisdom.” In writing, he fixed places, times, particulars, everything, 
great and small, with mathematical exactitude ; concluding with a sen- 
tence which is a rule simple and, as all such are, clear: “ Be steady, be 
correct, especially be silent; and, so far as Law of Nature will permit, 
be simultaneous !” 

Interested judgment is seldom correct. Disinterested judgment, 
after a sufficient lapse of time for reflection, is seldom wrong. Even 
the best American military writers exonerate Cornwallis and inculpate 
Clinton, This is invaluable, but how much more so the concurrence 
of foreigners. The French, his foes, exhibit the strongest sympathy for 
Cornwallis, and attribute the unhappy result to Clinton. Chotteau, a 
friend of America, indorsed by Laboulaye, a greater one (a Jonathan 
to the American David), is eloquent in attributing no blame to Corn- 
wallis, in exonerating him, in heaping dispraise on Clinton, Magnan- 
imous America, enthusiastic France, phlegmatic Germany, emotional 
Italy concur with more forcible or feeble heat in pointedly or by im- 
plication throwing the blame upon Sir Henry Clinton. Readers may 
be sure that England indorses the verdict. Listen to Schlosser and to 
Froude. Lord Mahon completely clears Cornwallis. 

Why should the writer be his advocate? Why? Because he was 
a Man. He never stirred up the Loyalists to sacrifice them, and he 
would not sign the articles of surrender until he had secured the ratifi- 
cation of one by which he was enabled to insure the safety of Loyalists, 
stigmatized as Tories, who adhered to the Crown and stood by him, and 
thereby made themselves the most obnoxious to the native conquerors. 
“Cornwallis,” according to the record of Lord Mahon (vii. 121), 
“on his part, was honorably anxious to protect from harm the native 
Loyalists within his lines; and he proposed as the tenth article, that no 
such men were ‘to be punished on account of having joined the British 
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army.’ Washington wrote in reply: ‘This article cannot be assented 
to, being altogether of civil resort.’ Means were found, however, with 
Washington’s connivance, to obtain the same object in another form. 
It was stipulated that, immediately after the capitulation, the ‘ Bonetta,’ 
sloop-of-war, was to sail for New York unsearched, with dispatches 
from Lord Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, and with as many soldiers 
on board as he should think fit to send ; provided only, that the vessel 
were returned, and that the soldiers were accounted for as prisoners in 
a future exchange. By this expedient was the British chief enabled 
to secure a safe-conduct to his American adherents.” 

Lauzun’s remarks are confirmed, directly or through implication, 
by Rochambeau himself, by Count William de Deux-Ponts, and by 
every other. French officer who has left a narrative or memoranda that 
have fallen under the writer’s observation. 

Again, it is very well known that after the junction of the French 
and Americans in Westchester County, with the superb French cavalry 
to co-operate, Washington’s “ first offensive design,” against the great Loy- 
alist partisan, Colonel James de Lancey,—“the Outlaw of the Bronx,” 
“the terror of the neutral ground and of Westchester County ,”—failed, 
and his “second offensive design,” against Fort Knyphausen, likewise 
went to water. It was either a fiasco or a feint ;—if the latter (Ro- 
chambeau, i. 283), it was perfectly successful. This is mentioned merely 
to show that Americans and French conjoined were not competent 
to do more than can be expected of fallible men when opposed to 
activity, ability, and advantages, artificial and actual, which, properly 
applied, neutralize as a rule even the efforts of genius. Every concep- 
tion, every movement, every judgment of Washington, from first to 
last, was faultless. His strategy, his grand tactics, his tactics, all three 
were worthy of the closest study. His comprehension of the character 
of those with whom lhe was associated and of those to whom he was 
opposed was startling in its precision. And, then, as for his long- 
suffering, his patience, his policy, it was marvelous. Where he failed, 
or came short of success, it was due to the personal and material—the 
former often miserable in its conceit and self-assertiveness—with which 
he had to work and with which he had to deal. 

Washington must have been “immense” to have made such an im- 
pression on the volatile, self-satisfied, aristocratic, grand siegneur French, 
“rather like women,” says Madame de Rémusat, “ exacting and im- 
patient.” 

Washington was a perfect Hannibal in stratagem. He displayed 
this even in his dealings with the Roman cunning of Congress, and, 
in 1781, his comprehensive strategy was equal to his invariable 
stratagem, 

The American mind has received such false impressions of the 
numbers, appearance, and efficiency of Washington’s army, that it is 
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no more than a duty to exhibit another side of the picture. It only 
shows what good stuff was in Americans, when by no means the best 
specimens of the manhood of the country constituted so large a portion 
of the Continental “ rank and file.” “It would seem as if the Colonists 
were not particularly anxious to enlist, for Major Shaw wrote in April, 
1780, ‘’Tis really abominable that we should send to France for sol- 
diers, when there are so many sons of America idle.’” It is likely that 
the officers with Rochambeau, on New York soil, did not see the best 
of the “ Congress-soldiers” or regulars. These were, as a rule, away 
under M. de La Fayette and Wayne, while some were still farther off 
south with Greene, with “ Light-Horse Harry” Lee, and Colonel Wash- 
ington. Altogether the three, four, or five thousand—according to dif- 
ferent authorities—reviewed by Rochambeau at Philipsburg in June, 
1781, were a mere handful, comparatively speaking, when it is con- 
sidered that they represented a national army. 

Different authorities furnish as various estimates of the Allied 
forces which closed in upon and around Cornwallis. As the majority 
of reports were drawn up to deceive, any one who has examined the 
subject carefully has a perfect right to compute for himself. Including 
the troops brought up from the West Indies and disembarked under 
Saint-Simon, three thousand three hundred or three thousand five hun- 
dred, or even more, it is very likely that the French contingent, count- 
ing Marines, did not vary much from nine thousand men. Martin, the 
celebrated French “crowned” historian, puts them down as eight thou- 
sand (Booth’s Trans., ii. ii. 417) Americans and as many French; but, 
a few lines before he makes this statement, he seems to imply that 
Rochambeau’s corps, proper, was six thousand, to which must be added 
whatever force De Grasse disembarked, almost invariably set down as 
three thousand to three thousand three hundred (H. B. D., 738). Sted- 
man (who “served under Sir W. Howe, Sir H. Clinton, and the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis”), criticise whoever will, and scrutinize however closely, 
will still be found one of the most impartial and honest of chroniclers. 
The writer by experience and comparison has been led to put implicit 
faith in what Stedman relates as having come under his personal 
observation. He is worthy of confidence. Stedman furnishes the 
following figures: seven thousand French, seven thousand American 
Regulars, and five thousand Militia. Von Eelking, German, puts the 
strength of the Allies at eight thousand French, eight thousand Amer- 
ican Regulars, and five thousand Militia. This is founded on the 
report of Cornwallis. ‘The enemy’s [Franco-American] army con- 
sisted of upwards of eight thousand French, nearly as many Coutinen- 
tals, and five thousand Militia. They brought an immense train of 
heavy artillery,—the siege-works were mounted with one hundred guns 
in activity,—most amply furnished with ammunition, and perfectly 
well manned.” Carrington uses very peculiar language: “ Washing- 
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ton’s army at the north was Jess than that of the combined French 
armies of Rochambeau and Saint-Simon, and was not superior to the 
army of Cornwallis itself in respect of numbers.” From his preced- 
ing pages it is fair to calculate that the French had between nine and 
ten thousand men, possibly the larger number including Marines, 
Cornwallis surrendered seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-three ; 
add killed, one hundred and fifty-six,—eight thousand one hundred and 
twenty-nine. Consequently, according to Carrington, the regular forces 
of the Allies were over sixteen thousand, with five thousand Militia. 
Lee (372) says that, according to cfficial returns, the besieging army, 
at the termination of the siege, amounted to sixteen thousand,—five 
thousand five hundred Continentals, three thousand five hundred Mi- 
litia, and seven thousand French. This evidently does not include the 
one thousand Marines (357) put ashore by De Grasse. Here again 
comes in the question of what method was followed in making this 
computation,—if the “rank and file basis,” at least one-fourth must 
be added, making twenty-one thousand. Chotteau’s figures (289) are 
eight thousand Americans and seven thousand French. This cannot 
include the ship-soldiers, Michelet (xvii. 247) mentions “eight thousand 
insurgents [Americans] and as many French.” This is valuable from 
context to fix real numbers of French. Counting those under Ro- 
chambeau, Saint-Simon, the Marines, proper, detachments from “ the 
garrisons of the fleet” and sailor-soldiers, the French must have ran 
up north and south of the York, to near ten thousand. 

All coincide in conceding that Cornwallis had less than four thou- 
sand fit for duty when he capitulated. No wonder the Germans with 
him remarked—as the Austrians did of Frederic the Great’s army be- 
fore Leuthen,—when comparing his paucity of numbers with their 
own enormous host—that the besieged looked like a “ guard-mounting,” 
when they moved out, through the lines of the besiegers, to lay down 
their arms. 

Could the real facts of the case be reached with accuracy it is more 
than probable that Cornwallis with his land troops and seamen, eight 
thousand one hundred and forty-seven, of which, according to Gordon 
(iv. 196), only three thousand eight hundred were capable of bearing 
arms when they surrendered, was environed by from twenty-one thou- 
sand to twenty-three thousand men in arms, of whom sixteen thousand, 
man for man, were physically equal if not superior to the British, Loy- 
alists, and Germans, of whom so many were sick, invalids, or conva- 
lescents. 

This calculation, however, though premature, grew out of an at- 
tempted footing up of the Regulars immediately with Washington, 
when he was joined by the French from Rhode Island. Count Wil- 
liam of Deux-Ponts uses emphatic and disagreeable language on the 
subject: “It was reported to us [French] at Newport that the American 
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army was ten thousand strong, it is [when the allied armies came to- 
gether, 6th July, 1781] from two thousand five hundred to three thou- 
sand” (Carrington, 618, says, “less than four thousand six hundred ;” 
compare C, de D,-P., 124). 

Cromot du Bourg, with Rochambeau (Chotteau, 275), wrote down, 
“T cannot too often repeat how much I was surprised at seeing the 
American army. It surpasses the imagination how troops almost 
naked, badly paid, composed of old men, negroes, and children 
(“ enfants” ? boys or youths), marched so well on the road and under fire. 
There are a great many negroes in the army, and some very young 
men. I shared this astonishment with M. de Rochambeau himself, 
who did not cease speaking on the subject both proceeding [to the 
review] and returning from it.” Again (p. 281), Chotteau repeats, 
“What a contrast to the elegant display of the French,—the passage, 
through Philadelphia two days previous, of Washington’s army ; troops 
almost naked, badly paid, composed of old men, negroes, and children” 
(“enfants” again ; ? boys or youths). Finally, we have the observations 
of the German officers with Cornwallis. They say the American 
Regulars presented ‘a passable appéarance,” but that the Militia of 
Virginia and of Maryland looked “‘poorly enough,’ ragged, tattered, 
dirty, and torn.” 

The “Diary” presumed to be that of Cromot du Bourg, aide to Ro- 
‘chambeau, under date of July 7-8 (Mag. Am. Hist’y, April, 1880, 299, 
302), corroborates Chotteau in a measure. “The Rhode Island Regi- 
ment among others is extremely fine.” Can this be the regiment to 
whom the Marquis de la Chastellux alludes? (ii. 454)—“ At the passage 
of the Ferry [across the Connecticut], I met with a detachment of the 
Rhode Island Regiment, the same corps we had with us all the last 
summer, but they have since been recruited and clothed. ‘The greatest 
part of them are negroes or mulattoes; but they are strong, robust 
men, and those I have seen had a very good appearance.” “Que fact 
should never be forgotten; of the ‘ Revolutionary patriots who on that 
day [Monmouth] periled life for their country, more than seven hun- 
dred black Americans [negroes, or colored men] fought side by side 
with the white.’ ” 

Now comes the most inexplicable part of the story of the whole 
campaign. Mack has passed into a proverb for imbecility in allowing 
himself to be surrounded and captured as he was in Ulm in 1805, 
and Bazaine barely escaped with his life for permitting himself to be 
forced back into Metz and compelled to surrender in 1870. Keep these 
examples in mind. It would be unjust to compare so gallant an officer 
as Sir Henry Clinton to Mack (whose very name, of Semitic origin, 
was ominous, signifying “utter-overthrow”), or a faithful servant of a 
constitutional monarch to one so untrue to his country and so devoted to 
a despot as Bazaine: still, after all, was not Clinton’s irresolution more 
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fatal to George III. and the interests of Great Britain, and the still 
greater interests of every Loyal subject in the Thirteen Colonies, than 
the imbecility of Mack and the infidelity of Bazaine? After his return 
from the South in 1780, Clinton absolutely did nothing of importance, 
and his whole influence was prejudicial. Never were juster opinions 
recorded against a commander-in-chief than those of the Duke de 
Lauzun in respect to Clinton. He blamed Clinton for not attacking 
the French at Rhode Island; for not harassing the march of the Allies 
towards the North River; for not falling upon them while passing over 
it at King’s Ferry; for not assailing them in their crossing through the 
Jerseys; and for “bottling” himself up in New York in the continual 
fear of being besieged when the Allies only desired to let him, and to 
be themselves let, “severely alone.” From the original returns cited by 
Carrington (646), it would appear that on the 1st September, 1781, 
there were, in New York, British, 5932; German, 8629; Provincials, 
2140; total 16,701,—very nearly double as many effectives as Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau had when they marched off southward against 
the sacrificed Cornwallis. 

Even if there were no more than twelve thousand troops within the 
defenses of New York, these were as good as any others in the world, 
while in the environing waters lay an English fleet manned by British 
seamen, when as yet they had no equals on any ocean. Clinton and 
Arbuthnot with any activity could have overwhelmed Rochambeau in 
Rhode Island, destroyed the squadron which brought out the troops, 
and effectually disposed of the land forces disembarked. They allowed 
the chance to slip away unimproved. Rochambeau had previously 
borne witness that on his way out from France the French armaments 
had had a narrow escape through the negligence of another Admiral. 
Rochambeau (Memoires, i. 243) implies that he was looking after prize- 
money, when his whole attention should have been turned to the de- 
struction of his enemy. 

What next ensued? The British permitted Rochambeau to unite 
with Washington without molestation; to push a reconnoissance up 
within cannon-shot,—nay, musket-shot of the defenses of New York; and 
to insult the British flag by cooping up a superior force of veterans— 
nearly double (if Carrington’s figures are reliable) those insulting 
them—within their works. When completely deceived and cooped up 
thus within his lines, Lauzun next admits that a vigorous sortie in 
force might have ruined, if it did not capture, the artillery and train 
stuck in the marshes, when Rochambeau moved off towards King’s 
Ferry (compare C. de D.-P., 122, as to condition of roads). The Allies 
expected and feared that their crossing of the broad Hudson River 
would have at least been impeded or molested at this point (C. de D.- 
P., 123*). There was no other ferry and connecting route for nearly 
twenty miles farther up from Fishkill to Newburg or thereabout. 
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Next, throughout a march of seventy miles across Jersey, the Allies ex- 
posed their left flank to an enterprising opponent. That the French 
felt very anxious is established by the testimony of their own officers, 
the Duke de Lauzun, corroborated by the Count de Deux-Ponts. 

Once across the Delaware, the Allies had no further anxieties: they 
were beyond pursuit. Here the British Admiral shows himself derelict. 
They were still vulnerable to bold seamanship. Had there been a 
Rodney, or even a “Black Bill,” as his sailors styled Sir William 
Howe, in American waters, much still might have been done; De 
Grasse might have been driven off, and without the moral and physical 
force of a French fleet a successful termination of the siege of York- 
town was an utter impossibility. 

Meanwhile, quickly as the Allies were preparing to get out of his 
way, and before they were ready to move off southward, and, moreover, 
only too anxious to get out of his way without any interruption of their 
plans on his part, Clinton, incredible as it may seem, was calling upon 
Cornwallis to send him troops,—Cornwallis, who was every day “ bot- 
tling” himself up tighter and tighter, against his own judgment, in 
obedience to the peremptory orders of superior authority, and when 
he needed every man that he could gather together to extricate himself 
from a false position,—yes, at this very juncture, Clinton called upon 
Cornwallis, imperiled by him, to send him two thousand five hundred 
to three thousand three hundred—perhaps more according to a different 
mode of calculating—of his very best men to save him from a danger 
(C., 604) which had never existed except in his own imagination. 

Well was it remarked by Froude, in his “ English in Ireland” (ii. 
284), “No English general can believe himself in danger when he is 
touching the sea. For once, through a combination of accidents, 
England was found wanting in her own peculiar domain. The English 
squadron never reached the Chesapeake, but De Grasse and the French 
and Spaniards came instead of it. Rodney had gone to England with 
the spoils of St. Eustatius, and had not returned to his station. De 
Grasse, when he arrived with the combined fleet of France and Spain, 
found himself stronger than any force which England could assemble 
in the American waters, and alone more powerful than any Great Britain 
at that moment could bring into line on the Virginian coast. Admiral 
Graves came down with the ships lying at New York, and with a far 
inferior force ventured an engagement. He was not defeated, but he 
suffered heavily, and was obliged to draw off, while De Grasse closed 
the mouth of the net in which Cornwallis was by this time (20th 
August, 1781), inclosed.” 

“Washington, joined by the French [from] Rhode Island, instead 
of attacking New York, had pushed down by forced marches into Vir- 
ginia. Escape by sea was impossible. There were a few days in which, 
before the lines of investment were drawn close about him, Cornwallis 
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might have at least attempted to escape the fate impending on him. 
Before Washington arrived on the scene he was still superior to La 
Fayette. By an instant and rapid movement he might have broken 
through, perhaps have effected a retreat to Carolina, or even with ex- 
ceptional daring have cut his way by land through Pennsylvania. But 
Cornwallis, though a brave and solid General, was without the qualities 
of genius which are needed for sudden emergencies. Half his men 
had sickened from the unhealthy vapors of the York River, and if he 
moved he must have left his sick behind him. Clinton misled him by 
cheering messages that help might be looked for, and he continued to 
wait for its coming till Washington had drawn his lines across the neck 
of the Peninsula on which the British were lying and with ten thousand 
Americans and seven thousand French completed the hopeless blockade. 
Under these conditions Lord Cornwallis did what might have been 
expected from an honorable man of sense and integrity. He held his 
ground till the enemies’ trenches had been pushed close, and their cannon 
searched every corner of the British encampment. When further 
resistance was impossible, and the result of prolonging the struggle 
could have been only a useless sacrifice of brave men’s lives, the Amer- 
ican war was brought on the 19th of October to its virtual close by 
the second surrender of an English General and an English army.” 

True and just, James Anthony Froude! “No English General 
can believe himself in danger when he is touching the sea.” 

Sir John Moore realized this, and although Fate demanded its 
commander as an expiatory victim, his army was saved by a British 
fleet at Corunna. Wellington acted upon this, and, never despairing, 
in consequence eventually triumphed. Cornwallis doubtless felt as 
did Moore and Wellington. Had he done otherwise he might have 
escaped; as it was, between Clinton and those who “ruled the king’s 


navy” he was doomed. 
* * * * * * * * 


“T take it”—writes one of our generals, whom General Scott pro- 
nounced the possessor of the best views on Strategy in the country*— 
“that the design of Cornwallis [in 1780] was to advance [northward | 
into Virginia, expecting to be reinforced at Norfolk by Clinton; thence 
to march through Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, 
to Philadelphia and New York ; forestalling [by eighty-three years] 
Sherman’s march [from Atlanta] to the Atlantic [and then to work in 
with Grant]. He [Cornwallis (“the greatest of the English generals,” 
Tomes, v. 408) ] was confined at Yorktown by Clinton’s orders. He 
certainly did not anticipate the arrival of the French fleet [under De 
Grasse] with an army [a strong land force under Saint-Simon], giving 
the command of the sea to the French. An accident prevented his cross- 
ing the York River and escaping. It must be confessed that, disgusted 


* Brigadier-General I. Vogdes, U.S.A. 
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with Clinton, he adhered too strictly to his [the latter’s] orders, and did 
not show his usual activity. Had he [Cornwallis] remained in the 
Carolinas, he could easily have overpowered Greene. He could have 
easily recruited his forces from the Loyalist party. That was Clinton’s 
[restricted] view. Cornwallis wanted to Shermanize the country. This 
was more brilliant, but required the cordial support of Clinton, which 
was not given.” 

Cornwallis was a great man, but finding that Clinton would not 
give him cordial support he obeyed the latter to the letter, so that the 
sole responsibility of failure would fall upon his superior; and thus’ 
through the bad feeling between these two generals the success of the 
cause, which depended entirely upon their mutual co-operation, went 


to water. 
a * * * * * * x 


To show to what extent vigilance and alertness will avert misfor- 
tune, witness the failure of Washington, notwithstanding the co-opera- 
tion of Lauzun and his admirable cavalry, in his “first offensive 
design” after the junction of Rochambeau,—his attempt to overwhelm 
the famous partisan, Colonel James de Lancey, “the Outlaw of the 
Bronx,” “ the terror of Westchester County and of the neutral ground ;” 
also the utter bankruptcy of his “second offensive design” against Fort 
Knyphausen, the advanced British work near Kingsbridge, at the 
northern extremity of the island of New York. Had Cornwallis 
shown the independent promptness and energy of De Lancey, he might 
have dodged the lassoes thrown to throttle him, if foreseeing and antici- 
pating the inevitable co-operation of De Grasse, Saint-Simon, Washing- 
ton, and Rochambeau on and near Chesapeake Bay, he had retreated 
or made off—imitating the celerity of Morgan, after the Cowpens, in 
January, 1781, and of Greene in January-March same year—and re- 
treated into North Carolina. In this case he might have been succored 
and fed from the sea through Wilmington and other ports farther 
south, for the French were not such enterprising sailors as to be able 
to shut up all these harbors against seamen like the English. Tarle- 
ton—although it is almost cruel to quote the lawyer-bred and ungrate- 
ful subordinate to support a criticism adverse to such a generous chief 
as Cornwallis—indorses this judgment, and adds (370): ‘Such a reso- 
lution would have defeated the main design of the French and Amer- 
icans, and have immortalized his lordship’s military reputation. The 
first of these enterprises might have been ventured upon any time be- 
tween the 6th and 18th of September, and the latter during the inter- 
val of De Grasse’s return to the Chesapeake and the arrival of the 
Baron de Vioménil with Count de Rochambeau’s army. But, unfor- 
tunately, neither of them were tried; and England must lament the 
inactivity of the King’s troops, whether it proceeded from the noble 
Earl’s misconception, or from the suggestions of confidential attendants, 

Vor. V.—No. 5. 37 
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who construed the commander-in-chief’s letters into a definitive promise 
of relief.” 

Another critic, in like temper, observes, “This would have been a 
stroke of genius of which Cornwallis was incapable.” 

Unfortunately, Cornwallis, magnanimous in the temper of his soul, 
—in this an A. A. Humphreys or a W. 8. Hancock,—judged Clinton 
by himself, and did not believe that whatever shadows darkened his 
character could so obscure his better qualities as either to allow him to 
abandon a brother-officer or fail to lend him the utmost possible assist- 
ance at a crisis involving not only the safety of that brother-officer, but 
the honor, glory, interests of his country. Had Cornwallis lived to 
participate in the triumphant struggles of the Union in the North 
to crush the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” and the counter-efforts to avert 
the just punishment, or to witness the occurrences of 1870-71 in France, 
he would have learned how miserably pique, partiality, prejudice, and 
poverty of true manhood could influence men to betray high trusts, 
sacrifice loyal life, avert and jeopardize success, and martyrize the 
nation, to gratify spite, jealousy, and obliquity of vision as to the claims 
of all the highest duties and even the closest bonds of military cam- 
araderie, formed and cemented in the crimson atmosphere of battle and 
of death. 

No soldier, no military critic, will deny or even question that the 
Americans and French were absolutely indefatigable in pressing the 
siege after it was once commenced, say 30th September. Previous to 
this date there were no insuperable obstacles to escape,—M. de La Fay- 
ette and Wayne certainly could not have stopped Cornwallis,—and it must 
never be forgotten that Cornwallis assumed the faulty and fatal position 
in Yorktown because the naval authorities were unanimous in opinion 
that Old Point Comfort would not answer the purpose intended, an 
opinion indorsed by Clinton; whereupon Cornwallis—amid the perils 
from false friends and fierce foes that 


‘¢ Enwound him fold by fold,”— 


changed his base and position, 


‘¢ Moving ghost-like to his doom.” 


Cornwallis was not in the least afraid of the Allies when the result 
depended on hard knocks and behind intrenchments sufficient to some- 
what equalize the chances. Depending on the instincts of camaraderie 
in Clinton, he doubtless believed that he was luring the Allies into a 
trap, in which, with his veterans in face and Clinton’s in the rear, the 
war could be terminated by one “slashing blow” in favor of his 
Monarch. He remained in his weak outer lines hoping he would 
be assaulted, but Washington was too prudent. Finding his worthy 
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antagonist possessed of a like “sunlight-clear, practical common sense” 
like his own, and that Clinton was not coming speedily, he withdrew 
into his citadel, so to speak, “ where he greatly stood at bay,” to afford 
time to his dilatory superior to afford the promised succor and enable 
him, as Tennyson sang of Wellington’s emergence from his lines of 
Torres Viedras, in 1810,— 


‘¢ Whence he issued forth anew, 
And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted [lines] 
Back to France her banded swarms, 


Back to France with countless blows, 
* * * * * 


Follow’d up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamor of men, 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes.”’ 


Alas, it was not to be so. 


‘¢ Alas, what stay is there in human state, 
Or who can shun inevitable Fate? 
The doom was written, the decree was past, 
Ere the foundations of the world were cast.’’ 


“ Human stupidity,” cried Schiller, “is stronger than the very 
gods.” “ And the scenes of Saratoga were renewed, with this differ- 


ence, that no one either admired or lamented Burgoyne, whilst Cornwallis, 
on the contrary, who with his troops did and suffered, for four weeks long, 
all that it was possible for men to do, and what was almost incredible, 
was universally admired and lamented, because his heroic efforts and 
services ended in a capitulation. Clinton on this occasion was as in- 
dolent and remiss as he had previously been in the case of Burgoyne.” 

* * * * * * * * 

It is needless to go circumstantially into the siege of Yorktown. 
About the time this article will appear, the story, in detail, will doubt- 
less be told in hundreds of different ways and in more than as many 
places and periodicals; but in how few will any endeavor be made to 
do justice to the “good and gallant” Cornwallis? 

Here, now, appears to be a proper place to furnish some idea of the 
English general, the man and the mind. 

In the ordinary acceptation of the word, Cornwallis was not what 
the world considers a handsome man, but there was something about 
him that was peculiarly attractive. “He was short and thick-set, his 
hair somewhat gray, his face well formed and agreeable, his manners 
remarkably easy and affable,—much beloved by his men.” This is 
one pen-portrait of the “good and gallant” Cornwallis. The follow- 
ing is another from Watson’s “Annals of New York,” page 349: 
“ Lord Cornwallis in person was short and thick-set, but not so corpu- 
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lent as Sir Henry [Clinton]. He had a handsome aquiline nose; and 
hair, when young, rather inclined to sandy; but at the time of his 
leaving here [New York] it had become somewhat gray. His face 
was well formed and agreeable, and would have been altogether fine 
had he not blinked badly with his left eye. He was uncommonly easy 
and affable in his manners, and always accessible to the lowest of his 
soldiers, by whom he was greatly beloved. With his officers he used 
the utmost cordiality.” 

When the British occupied Philadelphia in 1777, “early in the 
afternoon” “of that solemn and impressive day,” according to the 
“Diary of a Young Lady” (quoted in Watson’s “ Annals of Philadel- 
phia,” 683), “ Lord Cornwallis’s suite arrived and took possession of 
my mother’s house. But my mother was appalled by the numerous 
train which took possession of her dwelling, and shrank from having 
such inmates ; fur a guard was mounted at the door, and the yard filled 
with soldiers and baggage of every description ; and I well remember 
what we thought of the haughty looks of Lord Rawdon and the other 
aide-de-camp as they traversed the apartments. My mother desired to 
speak with Lord Cornwallis, and he attended her in the front parlor. 
She told him of her situation, and how impossible it would be for her 
to stay in her own house with such a numerous train as composed his 
lordship’s establishment. He behaved with great politeness to her, 
said he should be sorry to give trouble, and would have other quarters 
looked out for him; they withdrew that very afternoon.” 

Such is the invariable testimony of those who did not regard him 
with the malevolence of prejudice or the hatred following punishment. 
Opinion adverse to him is based in a measure on his summary execu- 
tions at the South of individuals taken, and executed, “ red hand,” after 
shooting down his men, with arms in their hands, still warm and 
blackened with powder, with British protections in their pockets. In 
the very South which execrates the Union officers who were compelled 
to carry out the orders of their government, and who—in comparison 
to the manner in which war is applied in Europe—administered its 
necessities with gloved hands, the amenities of Cornwallis are borne 
in grateful remembrance and recorded with a tender regard, which is 
in astonishing contrast to the bitterness engendered by the Passage of 
Sherman. 

“ His aim [that of Cornwallis, in North Carolina and Virginia, in 
1780 and 1781] was very apparently to conciliate if possible, to teach 
the people to look to him for protection and a good government. . . . 
He was a gentleman and an accomplished statesman, as well as a con- 
summate soldier. He well knew, ‘who overcomes by force, hath over- 
come but half his foe.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

“Lord Cornwallis, however, in the general benevolence of his char- 
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acter,—tempering, as far as was practicable, the severities of war with 
forbearance and generosity,—is more justly entitled to stand by the side 
of WASHINGTON than any other military commander of his age. As 
to his failure, time has shown that it was well for both countries that 
he did fail, and his memory is crowned with more unfading laurels 
than the title of mere conqueror could have conferred. Self-control, 
discipline, and magnanimous consideration for the weak and the de- 
fenseless are better than burning houses and a devastated country. . . . 

“When Lord Cornwallis was on his march to Wilmington, after 
the battle of Guilford Court-House, passing by the residence of a 
planter near Cross Creek (now Fayetteville), the British army halted. 
The young mistress of the mansion, a gay and very beautiful matron 
of eighteen, with the impulsive curiosity of a child, ran to her front 
piazza to gaze at the pageant. Some officers, dismounting, approached 
the house. She addressed one of the foremost, and begged that he 
would point out to her Lord Cornwallis, if he was there, for ‘she 
wished to see a lord.’ ‘ Madam,’ said the gentleman, removing his 
hat, ‘I am Lord Cornwallis.’ Then, with the formal courtesy of the 
day, he led her into the house, giving to the frightened family every 
assurance of protection. With the high breeding of a gentleman and 
the frankness of a soldier he won all hearts during his stay, from the 
venerable grandmother in her chair to the gay girl who had first ac- 
costed him. While the army remained not an article was disturbed on 
the plantation, though, as he himself warned them, there were strag- 
glers in his wake whom he could not detect, and who failed not to 
do what mischief they could in the way of plundering after he had 
passed, 

“Tis eighty-four years ago, and that blooming girl’s granddaughters 
tell the story with grateful regard for the memory of the noble English- 
man who never forgot what was due to a defenseless homestead, and 
who well deserves to be held in admiration by woman.* 

“ How tender the light that plays round this great captain’s mem- 
ory! Smarting from recent virtual defeat, hurrying through a hostile 
country, disappointed in his expectations of receiving relief and rein- 
forcement in this very neighborhood of Cross Creek [from Sir Henry 
Clinton in New York], he is master of himself and of his army 
through all reverses of fortune,—gentle and considerate in the midst 
of adversity.” 

Hearken to the opinion of him expressed by Sergeant Lamb (p. 381), 
in his “Original and Authentic Journal during the late American 
War :” 

8 His own beloved young wife, dying of a broken heart on the separation caused 
by his coming to America, “directed on her death-bed that a thorn-tree should be 
planted on her grave, as nearly as possible over her heart, significant of the sorrow 


that destroyed her life. Her request was complied with, and that thorn-tree is still 
living’’ (1857).—The Cornwallis Correspondence, chap. i. p. 14. 
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“Tt is truly grievous to perceive the style of exultation in which 
the party writers indulge on this capture of Lord Cornwallis. One of 
them, in direct terms, speaks of ‘the pride of Lord Cornwallis.’— 
What pride? The very reverse was his lordship’s true character. In 
this campaign (I declare these facts from my own knowledge) he fared 
like a common soldier. He assumed, he would admit of no distinction. 
Every private under his lordship must acknowledge 


‘He bare no hardships but his leader bore.’ 


“Sometimes we had turnips served out for our food, when we came 
to a turnip-field ; or, arriving at a field of corn, we converted our can- 
teens into rasps, and ground our Indian corn for bread; when we 
could get no Indian corn, we were compelled to eat liver as a substitute 
for bread, with our lean beef. In all this his lordship participated, 
nor did he indulge himself even in the distinction of a tent; but in 
all things partook our sufferings, and seemed much more to feel for us 
than for himself. General indignation ought to follow such a tissue of 
falsehood and calumny. But when a beloved officer is the object of 
this viperous attack, it must rouse a resentment in the mind of every 
old soldier still living, who knew the contrary to be fact, which it is not 
very easy for military feeling to bear, or even Christian forgiveness to 
pardon.” 

Again, “the famous Dr. [John] Witherspoon,” D.D. (Lamb’s 
“ Journal,” 382), bore witness in Congress : 

“Tt is incumbent on us to thank heaven for the victory which we 
have just obtained, and though over a handful of troops, yet they were 
flushed with success, and led on by a general whose valor is no less illus- 
trious than his discretion; by a general not equaled in courage by the 
Macedonian madman, or in a wise and solemn deliberation, by the Roman 
Fabius; nor has his defeat tarnished his fame ; for he was encompassed 
about with a mighty host of the picked troops of France and America, 
aided by a formidable navy; and to sum up his difficulties, he was 
attacked by famine in his camp.” 

Whoever has read, with care and reflection, the “ Answer to Sir 
Henry Clinton’s Narrative of the Campaign in 1781 in North Amer- 
ica, by Earl Cornwallis,”— Ne Obliviscaris”—motto (excellent),—re- 
published in royal folio at Philadelphia by John Campbell in 1866, 
and reproduced from the London edition printed for J. Debrett (suc- 
cessor to Mr. Almon), opposite Burlington House, Piccadilly, 1783,— 
will be struck with the air of Truth and Manliness’ that pervades the 
whole Introduction, selection of Documentary Testimony, and argu- 
ment. Occasion has been more than once taken to comment favorably 
on the fairness of General H. B. Carrington in the opinions presented 
by him in his “ Battles of the Revolution.” At page 614 he observes, 
“Tt is no injustice to Tarleton or Clinton to state that their entire cor- 
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respondence and discussion upon the events of the war partakes of the 
nature of personal controversy, and the conclusions are very often unjust 
to others, rarely to themselves.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Cornwallis in Yorktown, 1781, recalls the situation of Stahremberg 
in Vienna, when besieged by the Turks, in 1683. ‘No more time to 
be lost, Monseigneur!—no more time to be lost!” was the substance 
of Stahremberg’s constant appeals to the Duke of Lorraine,—com- 
manding the only army that could relieve him,—as he saw bastion after 
bastion crumble beneath the constant fire of three hundred pieces of 
artillery. “ With proper [and equal] frankness, Cornwallis had not left 
his commanding officer in any doubt as to his difficulties. So early as 
the 16th of September he wrote thus to Sir Henry Clinton from York- 
town: ‘This place is in no state of defense. If you cannot relieve me 
very soon, you must expect to hear the worst.’” (Lord Mahon, vii. 
116.) Fortunately, with the weaker Duke of Lorraine was one of the 
bravest and most brilliant of the military master-spirits of that the 
“Tron Age” and century of uninterrupted war. This great man was 
John Sobieski, king of Poland! He brought the requisite succor to 
Stahremberg, and utter disgrace and destruction to the besiegers ; which 
Clinton in his day did not. 

Cornwallis might have taken a lesson from the conduct of Frederic 
the Great at Liegnitz, 15th August, 1760. There the Prussian king 
was in a worse situation than the British lieutenant-general until the 
latter was perfectly invested and the position of the besiegers firmly 
established. “ Pure gold,” Humphreys, U.S.A., observes in his “ Ad- 
dress on Meade:” “Our experience [1861-65] has shown that one 
army can draw off from another in the night without its being discov- 
ered.” 

How was it with Frederic in August, 1760? After the loss of 
Glatz the king decided to pass from Saxony into Silesia. During this 
march of one hundred and twenty miles the Austrian Field-Marshal 
Daun preceded him and General Lascy followed him, as if both were 
furnishing an honorary escort. Having reached his camp at Liegnitz, 
Frederic found himself in a most critical situation, for another Austrian 
general, Laudon, the best, showed himself on the 12th August in front 
of the Prussians, who were thus as much inclosed as Cornwallis prior to 
the 29th September. The Austrians had ninety thousand men (Carlyle, 
vi. 46), or one hundred thousand, according to Archenholtz (346), divided 
into three armies: Laudon, close at hand, with thirty-five thousand; to 
the southeast Daun, with about as many, some ten miles to the south ; and 
Lascy, with the balance, say twelve miles to the west-southwest. Mean- 
while, General Czernichew, with twenty-four thousand Russians, was at 
Auras, on the Oder, thirty miles to the east. Terrible odds, four to 
one, against Frederic, who nevertheless smashed up Laudon and got off 
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victoriously. The odds against Cornwallis were just about the same; 
but, then, a quarter of the enemy were very poor militia, if the French 
accounts are correct. 

Cornwallis has been likewise blamed for giving up his outer lines 
without a fight. Those who are willing to criticise him impartially, 
excuse his action on the plea that he had not men enough to garnish 
properly the more extensive circuit, and that he felt sure of being re- 
lieved by Clinton before the Allies could overwhelm him behind his 
inner and stronger defenses. From the lay of the ground he may have 
erred in judgment, but it is more than likely that, while the error was 
founded secondarily on the reports of his engineers, it was committed 
primarily through his confidence in the assurances of Clinton that re- 
lief would be brought within one week from the beginning of the siege 
proper, 29th-30th September. (Examine carefully note W to chap. vi. 
page 427, Tarleton’s Campaigns.) 

A somewhat curious parallel can be instituted between the situation 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown in September and October, 1781, and that 
of Boufflers in Namur, July and August, 1695. Macaulay, in his in- 
imitable style, his brilliant paragraphs, seems (iv. 529-539), in telling 
the story of Namur, to be depicting the sad antitype of it at Yorktown. 
What makes this simile more perfect is the fact that there were Allies 
before the Flemish fortress, at whose head was William III., as grand 
a character as Washington, of very much the same calm, cold, confident 
temperament, and an Elector of Bavaria to represent Rochambeau. 
Clinton was to relieve Cornwallis; Villeroy, Boufflers. Clinton strove 
to draw off the attention of Washington, typified before Namur by 
William IITI., by letting loose Arnold upon New London, just as Vil- 
leroy thought to relax the hold of the Allies before Namur by the cap- 
ture of Dixmuyde and Deynse and a thirty-six hours’ rain of bombs 
and red-hot shot upon Brussels. Cornwallis abandoned his outer lines, 
without fighting, because they were too extensive; Boufflers his ex- 
terior fortifications, after fighting, because he could not hold them. 
Both concentrated their strength within a smaller area because they 
felt sure of being relieved before they could be compelled to surrender. 
Both were deceived in their hopes and their faith, and had to capitulate. 
What makes the parallel more perfect is, that in the same manner that 
Cornwallis, with troops in the single service of the British Crown, was 
enveloped in Yorktown by an Allied force under different flags and 
speaking different languages, even so Boufflers, with a French garrison, 
was surrounded by the troops of a Coalition of several nations and 
tongues, only held together by common interest and common hate,— 
influences turned to account most sagaciously by one of the astutest of 
diplomatists, most dexterous of rulers, and most fearless and pertina- 
cious of military chiefs. Push this parallel as far as you will, and it 
still holds good. At Namur the besiegers were stimulated to extraordi- 
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nary exertion by rivalry in glory. Columns selected from different 
nationalities were directed simultaneously against as many points of the 
defense, just as at Yorktown a column of picked French and another 
of Americans were launched at the same hour against two important 
redoubts. Finally, exactly as Villeroy showed himself, signaling hope 
across the Sambre, too late and in vain, Clinton, when the consequences 
of his delays had been consummated, appeared off the mouth of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Thus it is history, constantly and closely, repeats itself, 
especially as to military events, their causes, courses, and consequences. 

Nevertheless, neither Clinton nor Villeroy were punished or lost 
favor. Alas! as is the case in Monarchies, such it is also in Republics. 
A political party will select as their candidate a general, if an avail- 
able politician, however much he has failed in his duty to the common- 
wealth. The most striking case of such perversity is that of Lord 
George Sackville or St. Germaine in England. He was cashiered for 
his conduct at Minden, 1st August, 1759, under George II.; he be- 
came Lord St. Germaine under George III.; he was made Secretary, 
or Minister, of State for the Colonies, and had pretty much the whole 
general control of military affairs during the Revolutionary war. He 
was undoubtedly the primary cause of the catastrophe of Burgoyne, 
and certainly exerted an evil influence in a less degree upon that of 
Cornwallis. 

Another example suggests itself at this moment too pertinent and 
interesting to be omitted. Arnold’s expedition against New London, 6th 
September, 1781, was not unlike that of Early’s irruption into Mary- 
land and menace of Washington, 12th July, 1864; but neither the 
first induced Washington to relax in the slightest degree his throttling 
grasp upon Yorktown, nor the second Grant’s hold upon Petersburg. 

That “Light-Horse Harry” Lee was correct in his opinion in 
respect to the feasibility of escape for Cornwallis northward out from 
Gloucester, is established by a fact, known to but very few, in the His- 
tory of General Burgoyne. 

Those who have investigated the “Burgoyne Campaign” with 
thoroughness agree that the British general, down to the last moment, 
might have effected an escape; yes, could have escaped at the very last 
moment, if others had been as true to him as he always had hitherto 
been true to his own interests. 

Almost despairing after the battle of the 7th October, 1777, Bur- 
goyne finally applied for advice to the Provincial Colonel Skene, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the region through which he urged 
his superior to attempt to make his escape. The counsels of Colonel 
Skene fell upon ears whose sensibility had perhaps been deadened by 
ease and sensuousness, alas, almost invariably, inseparable from high 
social position and military rank at that period of self-indulgence. 
The event justified the truth of Byron’s epigram,— 
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—' Years steal 
Fire from the mind, as vigor from the limbs,”’ 


as well as of Tennyson’s poetic thought,— 


“So blunt in memory, so old at heart.” 


The counsels of the inferior in 1777 were almost identical with 
the orders of Burgoyne’s superior in 1762, through obedience to which 
Burgoyne himself had been enabled to save his troops at the price of 
the abandonment of his camp equipage, provisions, and ammunition to 
the Spaniards, in Portugal. It is very strange how a general like Bur- 
goyne could have been so utterly oblivious of a lesson—the successful 
application of which had enabled him by a loss of Material to extricate a 
Personal which could not be replaced—the preservation of which deter- 
mined the issue of the campaign in favor of the power that he served. 

The Count de La Lippe was one of the most extraordinary military 
men of whom history treats. When Portugal was about to be invaded 
by the Spaniards, and the army of the former was almost completely 
demoralized and worthless, Frederic the Great loaned the Count de La 
Lippe to the Portuguese as commander-in-chief, and the English sent 
out an auxiliary force, among the commanders of which were Burgoyne 
and Charles Lee, who, the former as Lieutenant-General, and the latter 
as Major-General of the Continental army afterwards, so to speak, if 
not literally, came face to face in America. 

In 1762, Burgoyne, with six thousand British and some Portu- 
guese troops, was posted on the Tagus to prevent the whole Spanish 
army from effecting the passage of that river. The Portuguese Gen- 
eralissimo, the Count de La Lippe, knowing the importance of throwing 
every obstacle in the way of the Spaniards, if for no other purpose 
than to gain time to complete his organization and arrangements,—as 
was exactly the case during the early stages of the Saratoga campaign,— 
sent orders to Burgoyne to defend the passage of the river to the last 
man. He added, however, that if Burgoyne found it impossible to 
hold his ground, he was then to abandon to the Spaniards his camp, 
his artillery, his ammunition, and his provisions, except as much of the 
last two as his men could carry away on their backs, and retreat as 
slowly as possible to the mountains on his left, whence he was to join 
the main army in small detachments. 

These orders to Burgoyne were exactly the same in substance as 
the counsels of Skene to the same general fifteen years subsequent. If 
Burgoyne had acted along the Hudson in 1777 on the principles of 
1762 on the Tagus, he would, in all human probability, have saved 
his army; invaluable, because all that Great Britain needed for event- 
ual triumph in the Colonies was disciplined men,—of material and 
money to buy all that was wanted George III. had an abundance. 

What is more, Burgoyne should have remembered the words sup- 
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plementary to his orders with which the Count de La Lippe assumed 
the responsibility of the sacrifice of his camp and material: “I know 
to how severe a trial I expose the feelings of a gallant officer when I 
order him to abandon his camp to the enemy; but the nature of the 
service requires such a sacrifice. Do you execute the orders, I will 
take the measure on myself, and justify you in the sight of the world.” 

George III. and his ministry would have pardoned in Burgoyne 
in 1777 and in Cornwallis in 1781 any sacrifice which simply involved 
the loss of that which money could replace, provided it saved for them 
so many picked officers of experience and renown, and so many excel- 
lent troops, which neither money nor timely years could make good. 

This article, in drawing to a close, cannot be concluded without a 
consideration of what is generally passed over cursorily, the escape 
contemplated by Cornwallis through Gloucester on the night of the 
16th-17th October. It cannot be better presented than by using the 
very language of General (Light-Horse Harry) Lee, and the following 
statement from his “ Memoirs” (page 363-65): “Deriving no solid 
good from this his only sortie [16th, a little before daybreak] for the 
purpose of retarding our approach, and still ignorant of the cause of 
Clinton’s delay, Cornwallis was brought to the alternative of surrender- 
ing or of attempting to escape. Incapable of submitting, so long as such 
an event might possibly be avoided, he prepared with profound secrecy 
to pass his army in the night [over] to Gloucester, garnishing the 
works [abandoned] with his convalescents, leaving behind his baggage 
of every sort, his sick, wounded, shipping, and stores. 

“To Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson, the officer selected still to hold 
York, a letter was delivered addressed to General Washington, com- 
mending to his humanity his abandoned comrades. 

“ As soon as he passed the river the British general determined 
to envelope Choisé with his whole force, and, seizing all the horses in 
his enemy’s possession, to mount his army and to press forward by 
forced marches, preceded by his numerous cavalry, the corps of Simcoe 
and the legion of Tarleton, about four hundred. Horses were to be 
taken everywhere as he passed, until his whole force was mounted. 
He intended to keep a direct course to the upper country, with the 
view of leaving it doubtful whether his ultimate object was New 
Jersey or North Carolina; hoping thus to distract the motions of his 
adversary, if not to draw him to one point of interception, when he 
might take his decision as circumstances should warrant. 

“ This bold conception bespoke the hero, and was worthy of its nie 
Nor can it justly be deemed so desperate as was generally conceived. 
Washington could not possibly in time seize the northern and south- 
ern route; and without availing himself of horses, he never could over- 
take his foe. This aid could not have been instantly procured ; and 
when procured, must have been limited to a portion of his force. It is 
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probable he might, with all the horses in the camp and in the neighbor- 
hood, have mounted four thousand men in four days; more could not 
have been collected in time. He could readily, by the aid of water 
conveyance at his command, with prosperous gales, have transported 
his major force to the head of the Chesapeake, so as to have brought 
it in contact with the retreating foe on the confines of the Delaware, 
should Cornwallis have taken the northern route ; but he [Cornwallis] 
must and would have calculated on the interposition of Sir Henry 
Clinton, who certainly would have moved through New Jersey to 
Easton, on the Delaware, ready to support the retreating army. 

“The American army under Heath [?] would have followed Clin- 
ton, but in this condition of things our prospect could not be considered 
cheering. Clinton and Cornwallis marching in a straight line to each 
other, Heath upon their upper flank, and the army from the Chesa- 
peake on the lower flank, placed our whole force in hazard. Washing- 
ton would not have risked such a game. 

“No hope could be indulged that troops would assemble from the 
country through which the enemy passed, capable of serious opposition. 
We had seen Arnold the year before with nine hundred men seize the 
metropolis of Virginia, and return to his shipping, twenty-five miles 
below, uninjured. “We had afterwards seen Simcoe possess himself of 
the Point or Fork, high up James River, unhurt; and Tarleton in 
Charlottesville, not far from the Blue Ridge, almost capturing the gov- 
ernor and legislature of the State. What chance, then, could exist of 
stopping Cornwallis by any intermediate force from the country? Pass- 
ing the Potomac, this expectation, faint always, considerably diminished. 
In the part of Maryland through which his course lay a considerable por- 
tion of the people had been considered affected with an ardent attachment 
for the British government; and Pennsylvania, the next State in his 
progress, whose union with Maryland might have yielded a force, de- 
structive to the enemy, held a population averse to war. A great body 
of its citizens, from religious principles, resist not at all; another portion 
was certainly inclined rather to aid than oppose the British general ; the 
remainder, not more than one-half, solid, sincere, and resolute in our 
cause, were scattered over that extensive State, and consequently could 
not have been embodied in season. It is therefore probable that the 
enemy could not have been stopped by the militia; for, in addition to 
the above causes, there was a want of arms and ammunition in all the 
lower country ; and the riflemen west of the mountains were too remote 
to act in time. 

“Should the British general find his enemy’s chief efforts directed 
to oeclude him from the North, he would turn to the South; and 
what here stood in his way? In a very few days he would reach North 
Carolina, and in a few more he would encamp on the Cape Fear in the 
midst of his friends. 
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“ From this view of the country it is evident that Cornwallis would 
have made good his retreat, unless outspeeded by Washington. . . . 
Yet difficulties stubborn and constant were to be surmounted. But we 
will presume that these were overcome, and that Washington, detach- 
ing Rochambeau with the army of France up the Chesapeake, should 
be enabled to mount in time a superior force, and follow upon the heels 
of the British general. 

“This is the most flattering situation we could expect. He would 
not, could not, overtake him south of the Potomac, if shaping his 
course northwardly ; nor could he overtake him north of the Dan, if 
proceeding to the south. Whenever he did approach him, action would 
ensue ; and thus Cornwallis would be brought to a field battle, with a 
force rather inferior to his enemy. How much more to be desired 
was such change to him than his present condition! Victory gave him 
safety, and victory was not impossible. He fought and destroyed Gates; 
he fought and forced Greene out of the field with a greater disparity of 
force against him. The issue of the action would decide his fate. If 
adverse, he was destroyed; if successful, he was safe. Wao, then, com- 
paring his lordship’s present condition [in Yorktown] with the worst that 
could befall him in the execution of his heroic decision, can withhold his 
admiration of a determination so bold and wise ? 

“arly in the night the first division of the army passed unperceived 
to Gloucester, the other division ready to embark for the same shore 
as soon as the boats returned. This done, the arduous attempt would 
have commenced by falling upon De Choise. But Providence had de- 
creed otherwise: a furious storm suddenly arose, and forced the return- 
ing boats down the river considerably below the town. Day appeared 
before the boats reached their destination ; and the forenoon was occu- 
pied in bringing back the division which had passed.” The elements, 
instruments of Providence, not man, had defeated the hero! 

What determination, astuteness, courage, and ability can effect in 
such an enterprise as the projected evasion of Cornwallis from Glou- 
cester was proved by the escape of our Cavalry, under Colonel Davis, 
from Harper’s Ferry, when it was invested by Stonewall Jackson, 
September, 1862, at the very time that Colonel D. H. Miles, U.S.A., 
insisted upon surrendering the infantry, and the mounted men would 
not submit to the disgrace. They not only got off safe through the 
tens of thousands environing rebels, but actually in their circuit cap- 
tured Longstreet’s baggage-train. An evasion on a larger scale, an 
army corps, was that of Belleisle from Prague, in December, 1742; 
still another example is Ziethen’s famous march to carry orders—end 
of May, 1745,—from Frederic the Great, at Frankenstein, in Silesia, 
to the Margrave Karl, at Jagendorf, fifty to sixty miles southeast of it, 
in Moravia. Ziethen took with him as an escort some five hundred 
hussars, and, although the intervening country swarmed with the enemy, 
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tricked or cut his way through in safety. History abounds with such 
triumphs of combined ability and audacity. 

And here, while on this subject, a remark seems pertinent, the con- 
crete essence of an analytical article written about the time, 1863-66. 
Robert E. Lee never made a greater mistake than when at the close of 
June, 1863, and just before Gettysburg, he did not ford the Susque- 
hanna—scarcely ever so low as at that time—and push on to Philadel- 
phia and New York. As in the Prusso-French war of 1870-71, a 
small German flying corps, on its right bank, kept the French from 
crossing the Rhine to retaliate upon Southern Germany for the inva- 
sion of France, just so a flying column on the left bank of the Susque- 
hanna, after the bridges were burned and the rains had swelled the 
river, could have kept back the Army of the Potomac until the Army 
of Northern Virginia—the latter always outmarching the former—was 
beyond pursuit or molestation. Such a raid on the largest scale would 
_have realized to the letter the spirit of the conception of Robert E. 
Lee’s father, Light-Horse or Legion Harry’s, as to the manner in which 
Cornwallis could have got off in the same direction towards Philadel- 
phia. As Napoleon remarked when about to storm Rheims, 14th 
March, 1814, “ The ladies of Rheims will soon have a bad quarter of 
an hour,” so the farmers and coal-mine pruprietors of Pennsylvania 
would have had many and many a bad hour if the rebels had crossed 
the Susquehanna. The writer knows the rebels would have had a 
hearty welcome from many a bad element, and the loyal North must 


have rued in blood and ashes the awful results of such a bold move. 
* K * * * * * ok 


“The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” The climax 
was reached, American Independence was secured, and the hopes of the 
Americans—the Loyalists—the kernel—who adhered to the mother- 
country with disinterested, devoted loyalty were extinguished. 

Cornwallis surrendered.‘ 

“America,” cries Michelet, “was free! Humanity had won the 
game! France for her share had the glory and her own ruin!” 


4 It is wonderful how the British troops were moved about at this period, con- 
sidering the limited resources offered by transportation in sailing-vessels, its de- 
fects and attendant hygienic difficulties,—the most prominent the terrible scourge 
scurvy. Rochambeau’s troops were actually on board ship from eighty-seven to 
ninety-one days, although only seventy days on the passage, proper. Modern trans- 
fers in fleets propelled by steam—under the consideration of human energy and en- 
terprise—are next to nothing in comparison. It is also curious to find how many— 
nine or more—Loyalist organizations had representatives in the return of British 
prisoners surrendered by Cornwallis,—British Legion, 241 men; Queen’s Rangers, 
820; North Carolina Volunteers, 142, etc., etc.,—total, 720 men. Even the New 
York (Loyal) Volunteers which decided the battle, proper, of Eutaw Springs, 8th 
September, in South Carolina, had one captain, one ensign, and one private with 
Cornwallis; the Third New Jersey Loyal Volunteers, Virginia Loyal Volunteers, 
King’s Loyal American Regiment, General de Lancey’s Battalion of New York, 
North Carolina Loyal Independent Company, etc., were likewise represented. 
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The British Premier, “ Lord North,” as is well known, only lost 
his self-possession once during his life, and that was when Lord George 
Germaine brought him the intelligence of the capitulation of York- 
town. Lord George Germaine, relating this interview, stated that 
“Lord North, on the receipt of this news, spread out his arms, ‘as if 
he had been hit in the breast by a cannon ball,’ and cried out, ‘ Oh 
God! it is all over!’ repeating the exclamation as he walked up and 
down the room in a state of the greatest agitation.” 

The Surrender of Cornwallis is the subject of a picture by Colonel 
Trumbull, which hangs in the Capitol at Washington; but even this 
careful painter has failed to do justice to the portentous scene. He was 
amply endowed with talent, but was sadly deficient in genius,—that 
genius that can invest an event, great in itself, with the magnificence of 
contrasts, color, and grouping, such as the combined effect of a brilliant 
morning and consequent shadows upon a mountainous landscape filled 
with natural beauties. He had every opportunity to immortalize 
himself, and he simply produced a brush-photograph. 

Americans, even their traveled military men, unless they have studied 
costume and its rapid historical changes and simplification, can form very 
little idea of the pomp and circumstance of war in 1781. The French 
wore uniforms generally white, in mass vastly effective in color to the 
eye Lauzun’s Legion was gorgeous; some of the British and Ger- 


5 The French regiments destined for service in America were (1) the Bourbon- 
nais, (2) Neustrie, (8) Soissonnais, (4) Saintonge, (5) Anhalt, (6) Royal-Deux- 
Ponts, (7) the Legion of Lauzun, (8) a corps of Artillery, (9) a battalion or 
detachments of Engineer-troops, one equipage of field and one of siege artillery, 
etc. When these troops arrived at Brest there occurred a deficiency of transporta- 
tion, and Nos. 2 and 5, also a portion of No. 8, four hundred men of No. 7, and 
part of the artillery, had to be left behind. 

As it may be of interest at this date, a hundred years after these French dis- 
embarked, to know how the troops looked, the following is a description of their 
uniforms : 

1. Regiment de Bourbonnais (C. M., 278),—Colonels, the Marquis de Laval and 
Vicomte Rochambeau,—suit all white; buttons, yellow; double pockets, adorned 
with six buttons in pairs, one of the two flaps an inch shorter than the other; four 
buttons on each cuff-sleeve; chapeau edged with gold. 

8. Regiment de Soissonnais (Grenadiers) (C. M., 291),—Colonels de Saint- 
Mesine and Vicount de Noailles,—coat, white; breeches, vest, collar, and facings, 
red; buttons, white; double pockets set with five buttons, and in like manner the 
sleeves; chapeau edged with silver. In his ‘‘ Diary,’’ the Baron Cromot du Bourg 
(M. A. H., May, 1880, 383 [1]) says the trimmings of this organization were pink, 
and it ‘‘ wore its grenadier caps, with white and great plumes, which astonished the 
beauties of the city” [of Philadelphia, 4th September, 1781]." 

4. Regiment de Saintonge (C. M., 290),—Colonels, the Count de Custine and 
the Vicomte de Charlus,—coat, white; breeches, white; vest, collar, and facings, 
blue; buttons, yellow; flaps, usual pattern, set, likewise the sleeve, with three 
buttons ; chapeau edged with gold. 

6. Regiment (German) Royal-Deux-Ponts (C. M., 296),—Colonels Christian 
and William Deux-Ponts,—coat and buttons, white; vest, breeches, facings, and 
linings, white; collar and facings, red; pockets in bias; chapeau edged with gold. 
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man regiments hardly less effective for a painter, and even some of the 
Continental services were not “despisable,” to use a quaint expression 
of Fenimore Cooper in his “Spy,” as regards to striking getting up. 
Even the French officers, accustomed to lavish display, admit the 
elegant show made by those of higher rank in the Continental service, 
especially in their horses and horse-furniture. They were superbly 


7. The Legion of Lauzun consisted originally of eighteen hundred infantry and 
six hundred cavalry. Of the number actually recruited four hundred never em- 
barked. In fact, all the corps expedited to America were incomplete. This Legion 
was commanded in chief—as Colonel-Proprietor-Inspector—by Armand Louis de 
Gontaut, Duke de Biron, better known as the Duke de Lauzun, and its second 
colonel was Count Arthur Dillon. No special description of uniform has been 
found. 

The dress of the Legion of Lauzun was not inserted in the Official Statement 
examined, because, being a quasi-independent organization, its uniform, etc., was 
neither specified nor alluded to among those of the Royal regiments, proper, and 
ordinances respecting them. A compendious history of the French army and com- 
ponent regiments furnishes in many cases colored engravings of their successive 
uniforms. Among them is a representation of a ‘‘ Hussard’’ belonging to the Lau- 
zun Legion. This corresponds in a great many particulars with attempts at accu- 
rate illustrations of the French organizations which participated in the Revolution- 
ary war. Lauzun himself is represented with a similar Hussard’s hat, at page 514, 
vol. ii., Lossing’s ‘‘ Field-Book of the Revolution,’’ and he appears in a similar dress 
to the one under consideration in Trumbull’s celebrated picture of the ‘‘ Surrender 
of Cornwallis.’’ The ‘‘ Hussards de Lauzun’’ subsequently, in 1787, constituted the 
Sixth Royal (French) Regiment of Cavalry. The chief color of the dress, proper,— 
hat, long jacket, and breeches,—was sky-blue, very richly laced, corded and trimmed 
with gold or yellow. The foraging-cord, with its tassels, collar, and cuffs, were 
white. The dolman was also white, trimmed and lined with dark or black fur, and 
richly corded. Instead of a plume, proper, a very graceful aigrette or tuft rose from 
the tall, tapering shako. The boots, something like those styled ‘‘ Wellingtons,”’ 
fitted tightly to the leg, and came up half-way to the knee over the breeches. They 
were edged with gold or yellow lace, with pendent tassels of the same color in front. 
The sash and sabretash were crimson; the one barred, the other edged with white, 
and the latter, moreover, was richly embroidered in sky-blue. The sabre was one 
of those heavy weapons, with polished steel scabbard, which continued in use late 
into the present century, and was used by our light dragoons on the Niagara fron- 
tier in the war of 1812-15. [ 

The uniform of the Lauzun Hussars was retained, with very few changes, in 
the French army down to the reign of Louis Napoleon, and may still be kept up. 

The Prussians had one very similar to it in the Twelfth Regiment of Hussars. 
Nothing could be more gay or dashy,—taking to a woman’s eye when worn by a 
well-made and gallant cavalier. No wonder the Duke de Lauzun (or De Biron) 
made his way into so many susceptible hearts, although he signally failed among 
our chaster or colder womankind, as he frankly admits in his ‘‘ Memoirs.”’ 

8. Royal Corps of Artillery (C. M., 285),—coat, blue, trimmed with a broad 
binding; facings, collar, vest, breeches, red; lining of the coat, red; lining of the 
vest, white; flaps as usual, set with six yellow buttons, three on each facing, buttons 
arranged in pairs; single row on coat and double row on vest; three on each vest- 
pocket; chapeau edged with gold. 

9. Corps (of Sappers and Miners) Engineer-troops (C. M., 285),—uniform 
throughout almost identical with that of the artillery, except that the vest and 
breeches were iron-gray, and the buttons on the coat placed not in pairs, but 


singly. 
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mounted, and rode well. The cavalry, such as Lee’s Legion and 
Washington’s Dragoons, were got up in the acme of taste. The Artil- 
lery, if we can trust to the portrait of Colonel Cropper in the posses- 
sion of his grandchildren, were faultlessly attired; and Blue and Buff 
on a handsome person, grouped, could vie, even at a short distance, with 
crimson and gold. Without detracting from the merits of Trumbull, 
the Surrender at Yorktown presented opportunities to a colorist which 
would have thrown even Meissonier into a fit of enthusiasm and ecstasy. 
Barlow has painted a better word-picture, even in his, as a rule, matter- 
of-fact, “ mill-ground” rhymes, although at times his “ Columbiad” does 
rise to the elevation of poetry. 


‘‘ Cornwallis first, their late all-conquering lord, 
[Sends] to the victor chief his conquer’d sword, 
Presents the burnisht hilt and yields with pain 
The gift of kings, here brandisht long in vain. 
Then bow their [score of ] banners, trailing far 
Their wearied wings from all the skirts of war. 
Battalion’d infantry and squadron’d horse 
Dash the silk tassel and the golden torse ; 

Flags from the forts and ensigns from the fleet 
Roll in the dust, and at Columbia’s feet 
Prostrate the pride of thrones; they firm the base 
Of Freedom’s temple, while her arms they grace. 
Here Albion’s crimson Cross the soil o’erspreads, 
Her Lion crouches and her Thistle fades ; 
Indignant Erin rues her trampled Lyre, 
Brunswick’s pale Steed forgets his foamy fire, 
Proud Hessia’s Castle lies in dust o’erthrown, 
And venal Anspach quits her broken Crown. 
Long trains of wheel’d artillery shade the shore, 
Quench their blue matches and forget to roar; 
Along the incumber’d plain, thick planted rise 
High stacks of muskets glittering to the skies, 
Numerous and vast.” 


J. Watts DE PrysteEr, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 
Vou. V.—No. 5. 38 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE U. S. SHIP “MIS- 
STSSTPPI.” 


Ir is a trite maxim, that “truth is stranger than fiction,” and it has 
often occurred to me that the reminiscences of many of our ships of 
war would vie with some of the highest efforts of romance. A ship 
may be considered as a section lopped off from the mother-country and 
set adrift upon the ocean with power of locomotion. It is a little world 
within itself, with its own government, society, laws, etiquette, hopes, 
fears, pleasures, pains, friendships and enmities, bickerings and quarrels. 
The scene is ever shifting to those on board as they pass from port to 
port, and among people of different nationalities and degrees of civili- 
zation, affording opportunities for study and observation, as well as for 
pleasure and adventure. This article does not pretend to give a history 
of the “ Mississippi,” as the material for such an undertaking is not at 
hand. It merely aims at a brief account of her services during thie 
war of the Rebellion, to serve as a reminiscence of that ship. 

The U. S. ship “ Mississippi” was built at the navy-yard in Phila- 
delphia about the year 1840, and her engines were constructed by 
Messrs. Merrick & Town of that city. 

This stanch old frigate was one of the pioneers of our steam navy, 
and performed more active duty, during her day, than any vessel 
belonging to the service. 

She made in all six full cruises. The first of these was in the Gulf 
of Mexico, in 1842-43, commanded by Captain W. D. Salter. 

Her second cruise was on the same station, commencing in 1845, 
under the command of Captain A. Fitzhugh, and afterwards under 
that of Captain McCluny, and bearing the broad-pennant of Commo- 
dore M. G. Perry, as flag-ship of the Gulf Squadron, during the war 
with Mexico, when she did good service at the bombardment of Vera 
Cruz, the taking of Tuxpan, Tampico, etc. 

Her third cruise was on the Mediterranean station, commencing in 
1849, as flag-ship of Commodore Morgan. 

During her fourth cruise, commencing in 1852, she was again the 
flag-ship of Perry, who appreciated her excellent sea-going qualities, 
and selected her for the expedition to Japan. 
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Her fifth cruise, commencing in 1857, was to the East Indies, 
commanded by Captain W. C. Nicholson. 

Her sixth and last cruise’ was performed in the West Gulf Block- 
ading Squadron, from 1861 to 1863, first as the flag-ship of Commo- 
dore Mervine, and afterwards under the command of Captain (now 
Rear-Admiral) Melancthon Smith. She was constantly employed on 
active duty from the early part of the war until the day of her de- 
struction in front of the batteries at Port Hudson, Mississippi River, 
on the 15th of March, 1863. And with the exception of thirty days, 
during which time her fires were extinguished for the purpose of re- 
pairing her machinery, she was kept continuously under steam. This 

" was a necessary precaution while lying in a river where she was con- 
stantly exposed to the attacks of armed cotton-boats and attempts to 
blow her up by means of floating torpedoes. 

The first year of this cruise was employed in blockading off Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, and the Southwest Pass of the Mississippi River, during 
the whole of which period both officers and men were unavoidably con- 
fined on board ship. 

When Flag-Officer Farragut relieved Commodore Mervine in com- 
mand of the squadron, she bore a prominent part in the brilliant cap- 
ture of New Orleans, which gave the first fatal blow to the Rebellion. 
She held the post of honor at the attack on Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, bristling with one hundred and seventy-five heavy guns, and 
protected from the approach of our ships by a strong iron cable stretched 
across the river on schooners moored in the stream; and she was fore- 
most in the fight with the rebel fleet, in which she sank two steamers, 
and ran down and captured the celebrated ram “ Manassas.” 

On the following day she also bore her share in the action with the 
Chalmette batteries below New Orleans, and, narrowly escaping destruc- 
tion through the numerous fire-rafts sent down by the enemy, was among 
the first to display the stars and stripes before the Crescent City. 

The conquest of the “ Manassas,” which had discomfited several of 
our vessels on a previous occasion, caused great jubilation on board. 
In the contest the “ Mississippi” received several severe punches in her 
hull, but nothing daunted, she bore down upon her enemy, and soon 
ended the contest by riddling him with shot and putting him to flight. 
The ram was finally run on shore, and the officers and crew escaped 
over the bows and fled into the open country. This event was chron- 
icled by the following humorous song, which nightly enlivened the 
forecastle for months afterwards : 


1 The above detail of cruises was kindly furnished by Commodore C. H. Wells, 
chief signal-officer of the navy, from the records of the Navy Department. 
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THE REBEL RAM “MANASSAS.,” 
(Tune, The Ram in Darby.) 


There was a ram in Darby, 
As I have heard folks say, 
But ’tis not of that ram,.sirs, 
I mean to sing to-day. 
Fol, dol, rol, di, diddle, do! 


A rebel ram it was, sirs, 
An ugly beast I vow, 

His back was made of steel, sirs, 
His head an iron prow. 


This ram was sharp behind, sirs, 
This ram was sharp before, 
This ram had rifle guns, sirs,— 
I heard the monsters roar ! 


One night among our fleet, sirs, 
He caused an awful scare, 

Our ships they all skedaddled,— 
I’m glad we were not there. 


The ram was proud of this, sirs, 
As proud as proud could be, 

And blazon’d wide his praises 
Far over land and sea. 


But soon we cut his comb, sirs, 
All on another day, 

When we took the rebel forts, sirs, 
And sunk their fleet at bay. 


Of all their bristling ships, sirs, 
He floated now alone, 

And fiercely did he fight, sirs, 
And bravely hold his own. 


The ‘‘ Brooklyn’s”’ side he poked, sirs, 
They say the ‘‘ Richmond’s”’ too, 

And he punch’d the ‘ Mississippi,’ 
That just then hove in view. 


‘‘ Ho, ho,” says her bold captain, 
‘¢ This thing will never do; 

I’ll show you, proud ‘ Manassas,’ 
We punch as hard as you.”’ 


He called his first lieutenant : 
Brave Dewey quickly came; 

Says he, ‘“‘ We’ll have that ram, sir, 
Or Smith is not my name!”’ 
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’Bout ship, the word was given, 
‘We'll have him or we’ll die; 
Pile on the steam and at him, 
A broadside now let fly.’’ 


The monster soon was riddled, 
He got his dose I trow, 

And like a frightened sheep, sirs, 
He slunk away I vow. 


Soon on his deck we stood, sirs, 
And near the muddy shore 

We laid his ugly carcass, 
Where he will harm no more. 


So died this rebel ram, sirs, 
So die the rebel cause ; 
Three cheers, old ‘‘ Mississippi,”’ 
You’ve gained a just applause! 
Fol, dol, rol, di, diddle, do! 


After the capture of New Orleans she continued to perform good 
service in the Mississippi River, co-operating with the army at various 
important points, and during the sickly season she remained on guard 
over that city in the absence of the fleet. 

The last engagement of the “ Mississippi” was the saddest and most 
bloody of all her combats. The same good fortune which -had hereto- 


fore befriended her would probably not have deserted her then had it. 
not been for several unforeseen and unavoidable circumstances. 

Forming the rear-guard of Flag-Officer Farragut’s fleet in the attack 
on the batteries at Port Hudson, Louisiana, she held the most exposed 
position of all. The darkness of the night, together with the dense 
clouds of smoke caused by the combined fire of our ships and the 
enemy’s batteries, made it impossible for the pilot to see his way. 
This, together with the “ Monongahela,” her next ahead, being dis- 
abled, obliged her to go at reduced speed, and it was found impossible 
to steer her in the rapid current. 

After passing with comparatively small loss through half the long 
line of the enemy’s fortifications, she grounded on a point immediately 
in front of three of their heaviest rifle batteries. Her engine was at 
once reversed, and every effort made to relieve her from her perilous 
situation ; at the same time she continued firing broadside after broad- 
side with incredible rapidity. The enemy soon saw her condition, and 
she now became the target of their rifle-guns, which hulled her at every 
moment. After remaining forty minutes in this critical situation, 
and finding every effort to set her afloat unavailing, there was no 
alternative left her commander but to destroy the ship and save his 
crew. 

Orders were given, accordingly, to disable her machinery, spike the 
guns, throw overboard the small-arms, and fire her in several places, 
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which were promptly obeyed. A part of the ship’s company was 
landed on the opposite bank of the river, and were afterwards picked 
up by the U. 8S. ship “Essex”; the remainder passed down in 
boats to that vessel, which was lying below the fortifications. The 
action was more prolonged and disastrous on account of the unfortunate 
grounding of the ship, and the loss of life was great. The wounded 
were carefully searched for, and placed in a launch in charge of the 
surgeon, to go on board the “ Essex.” As the boats shoved off from 
the ship loud cheers were heard from the enemy’s camp, amid the roar 
of the guns and the din of the battle. 

That night will never be forgotten by the survivors! The perilous 
passage down the river, past the long line of batteries, amid the con- 
tinuous roar of artillery and ceaseless flashing of exploding shells, 
which fell thickly around, seemed to be miraculous. Yet not a boat 
was touched, and all arrived safe alongside the “ Essex.” 

Before the ship was entirely deserted the flames began to break 
forth, and she was soon one sheet of fire, as hull, masts, and rigging 
became ignited. It was a grand but sad spectacle, and those whom 
she had safely carried through the tempest and the battle could not 
behold without sorrow the last moments of the good old ship which 
so long had been their dwelling-place. 

Soon the burning vessel, lightened by the departure of her crew, 
slid off the shoal and floated down the stream, as if in defiance of her 
enemies, and anon one of her guns exploding, sent a fiery missile into 
the rebel works. She continued to descend the river as if her engines 
were still moving, lighting up the shore on either side in her passage, 
until at length, the fire reaching the magazine, one bright flash dazzled 
the eyes of the breathless beholders, then a terrific explosion ensued, 
which rent the heavens and shook the earth for miles around. Thus 
ended the glorious career of the brave old ship, which had borne our 
flag so nobly through the tempest and the battle for a quarter of a 
century. 

The following tribute to her memory was written shortly after the 
occasion of the events above recorded, and was recited by one of the 
graduates at the commencement of the public schools of New Orleans : 


LOSS OF THE “ MISSISSIPPI.” 
I. 
Hark! the voice of busy rumor 
Swiftly flies from door to door ; 
Sad the news, our stanch old frigate, 
‘¢ Mississippi,’’ is no more. 


Il. 


Proudly o’er the trackless ocean 
Freedom’s flag she long unfurl’d ; 
Through the din and smoke of battles 
Oft the bolts of death she hurl’d. 
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IIl. 
Now she rests beneath those waters 
Whence she drew her honor’d name,— 
Where she gained her fairest laurels, 
Won a bright, undying fame. 


IV. 
Twice brave Perry’s honor’d pennant . 
O’er the seas she gladly waved ; 
Foremost in the rank of battle, 
Fierce Ulloa’s? guns she brav’d. 


v. 


*Neath Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
Led by Farragut the bold, 

Treason trembled at the onset,— 
Ev’ry flashing broadside told. 


vI. 
On that glorious April morning, 
’Mid the rebel fleet at bay, 
Like an avalanche she bounded, 
Crushing those that stopped the way. 


VII. 
Proud “‘ Manassas’’$ felt her thunder ; 
Long he fought without avail, 
Till at length his walls were riddled, 
Spite his boasted coat of mail. 


VIII. 
Up the swift and mighty river 
With the fleet she dauntless goes ; 
Where the traitor guns are bristling, 
There her deadly broadside glows. 


1x. 
Fiercest was her final combat, 
Shrouded in the gloom of night; 
Long and fearful was the struggle 
In the sad unequal fight. i 


x 
Stranded ’neath the rebel fortress, 
Naught the good old ship could save ; 
Vainly strove her bold commander, i 
Back’d by men both stanch and brave. 


Sx. 
‘‘ Traitors’ touch shall ne’er pollute thee,’’ 1 
Gallant Smith at last exclaim’d; i 
‘¢ Bring the torch, my trusty sailors, 
Never shall these decks be stain’d!”’ 


2? Fortress of St. Juan de Ulloa, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
5 Rebel ram ‘‘ Manassas.”’ 


' 
1 
} 
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XII. 
Soon the hands that priz’d and lov’d her 
Lit the match and fann’d the flames ; 
Men like these could ne’er surrender, 
Branded with dishonor’d names. 


XIII. 


Lo, how swift the conflagration ! 
Traitors’ hands she now defies ; 

Like a phantom-ship she seemeth, 
Blazing ’neath the lurid skies. 


XIV. 
Now the burning mass is moving 
Down the dark and rapid stream ; 
Hark! her loyal guns are booming, 
See their fiery missiles gleam ! 


xv. 
Tis a grand but mournful picture ; 
Breathless gaze both friend and foe, 
Till a crash that rends the heavens 
Sinks the glorious wreck below! 


XVI. 
Long as flows that mighty river, 
Where thy shatter’d fragments sleep, 
Loyal hearts shall still regret thee, 
Aged wand’rer of the deep! 





THE ARTILLERY OF RUSSIA. 
(Continued from page 422.) 
ITT. 
MEANS OF EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION. 


THERE is no country of Europe which has such a diversity and num- 
ber of military schools as are to be found in Russia, and this fact is 
due to the great lack of civil institutions of learning as compared with 
other states. There are about fourteen thousand pupils in the military 
schools, and of this number ten per cent. pass into the army annually, 
either as officers or non-commissioned officers. By these means the 
army has become the great educator of the masses, for every soldier 
must before going on unlimited leave not only acquire an elementary 
education, but is also required to learn some useful trade or occupation. 
The magnificent roads and substantial bridges of the Caucasus are nearly 
all the work of the army, which, under the benevolent and intelligent 
management of the emperor and his staff, is not only a bulwark of 
defense, but a great power in the development of the people of Russia. 

To Colonel Jean Miller, of the staff of General Milontin, the 
Russian war minister, and to Mr. Albert Sexton (an American), I feel 
under very great obligations for their exceptional kindness and unceas- 
ing attention to me; with Colonel Miiller or Mr. Sexton I visited every 
establishment or institution in anywise connected with the artillery ; in 
fact, without their interposition a report of this character would have 
been out of the question, owing to the language and the difficulty of 
gaining access to the various officials and places. 

The plan of artillery instruction in Russia is most comprehensive, 
and has in view the progressive and thorough education of the officers 
and men, all of whom are eligible to the highest grades, if possessing 
the necessary qualifications. 

Much of this report was compiled in Austria and Germany from 
similar reports made by the staffs of the respective armies. Still, every- 
thing of interest was visited and most carefully noted. 
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The schools pertaining to the artillery may be classified as follows: 
“A.” The instruction batteries. 

‘“‘B.” The troop schools. 

“C.” The polygons, or schools of practice. 

“D.” The Cossack schools. 

“EE.” The special schools. 

“¥.” The Michael Artillery School. 

“G.” The higher schools for officers. 


(“A”) THE INSTRUCTION BATTERIES. 


These consist of 

The instruction foot battery. 

The instruction horse battery. 

The instruction section of the Kuban and Terek Cossacks. 

The object of these batteries, which are stationed at or near St. 
Petersburg, is to establish uniformity of target practice, dress, drill, 
discipline, and equipment of men and horses throughout the field artil- 
lery of Russia. In a word, they are models which must be imitated 
by other batteries. As the instruction commands are alike, only that 
of the horse artillery will be described. 

The officers, non-commissioned officers, and men are divided into 
two ‘cadres, viz., the permanent cadre and the variable cadre, or cadre de 
re-change. 

The following table shows the composition of the instruction battery : 


DESIGNATION. 


Veterinary. 
to _| Hospital Stewards. 


Captains. One Adjutant. 
Trumpeters. 


Veterinary Assistants, 


Harness-Makers. 

Tailors and Bootmakers. 
Cooks and Bakers. 
Train Soldiers, 


Riding: Master. 
| Non-Commissioned Officers, 


Se | Cannoneers, First Class. 
wo | Clerks. 


| e8_ 























The cadre de re-change is taken from the twenty-three horse batteries. 
The commissioned officers are chosen from those who have served three 
years and finished the troop schools, the men from among those who 
have served two years and are most worthy, and able to read and write. 
They join August 15, remaining until September 1 of the following 
year. As officers and men join they are carefully inspected by the com- 
mandant and want of uniformity noted, as, for instance, in dress, per- 
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formance of duty, equipments, etc. The officers of the permanent 
cadre act as instructors, and the course of instruction, which includes 
the entire subject of field artillery service, is theoretical and practical. 


Theoretical Course. 


The winter months are mostly devoted to theory, which, with the 
enlisted men, consists of elementary instruction in regard to the guns, 
the projectiles, the carriages, so much laboratory work as explains the 
manner of preparing and using projectiles, fuzes, etc. ; finally, the subject 
of organization, discipline, interior economy, and management of the 
battery, these, with riding, fencing, etc., take up the winter. This in- 
struction occupies three hours daily, and is given to each section 
separately, after which they are united. \ 


The Practical Course. 


This is confined for the most part to the summer months, and con- 
sists chiefly of manceuvres and target-practice with the guns and re- 
volver. This instruction is exhaustive, and covers the entire subject 
with field and movable targets. One section of the horse battery of in- 
struction, as has been stated, is furnished by the horse artillery-of the 
guard ; this section becomes a battery of six guns in time of war. 


(“B”) THE TROOP SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for the primary and elementary instruction of the 
enlisted men, and in the artillery are to be found 

(a) With the batteries, artillery parks, fortress artillery companies, 
and local artillery commands, 

(5) The artillery brigades of the field artillery are those of the 
fortress artillery directions. 

The first (a) are preparatory for the second (b), and are also in- 
tended to fit private soldiers for the position of bombardier and corporal. 
The instruction includes reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the duties 
of the artillery. The practical instruction is given in the batteries, etc. 
Those pupils who pass the best examinations are appointed bombardiers. 

(b) The schools of the artillery brigades and directions are a step 
higher than those of category (a), and are designed for the theoretical 
education of artificers (laboratory) sergeants. One-half of the pupils 
are selected from the best of the lower schools and an equal number 
from among the artificers already in service who have the necessary 
requirements; the course of study continues two years, and includes 
Russian language, arithmetic, geometry, fortifications, artillery construc- 
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tion, care and anatomy of the horse, riding, the duties of the farrier, 
practical artillery duties of mounted and horse batteries. 

The pupils taken from the fortress artillery are instructed in all 
that pertains to the different sea-coast and siege pieces, their equipment 
and service, and this instruction is given chiefly in winter. In the 
summer the officers and men join their respective commands, and the 
schools are closed. There is an annual examination, those pupils who 
complete the two years’ course successfully are sent to the polygons, or 
schools of practice, there they receive further practical and theoretical 
instruction in artillery as well as in the duties of pioneers. Finally, 
the distinguished pupils are appointed to vacancies as fireworkers. 


(“c”) THE POLYGONS, OR SCHOOLS OF PRACTICE. 


There are a number of these in Russia, and they correspond in the 
main to the firing schools of Italy, which have been fully described. 
Those of Russia are conducted on a much larger scale, and serve the 
double purpose of firing schools and schools of practice. As schools 
of practice they are especially designed for the practical instruction of 
officers and fireworkers. The polygons are provided with everything 
in the way of field, siege, mountain, and sea-coast artillery material, 
instruments, implements, workshops, etc., for the scientific and practi- 
cal investigation of the artillery service; there is also a library of scien- 
tific books. The work in these schools consists in solving theoretical 
and practical questions prepared by the chief of artillery, St. Petersburg. 
Each polygon is commanded by a colonel, who has also one assistant. 
There is also one upper fireworker, one master of technical work, one 
clerk. The superior control of the polygons is exercised by the com- 
manders of military districts; there are also a few non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, who handle and guard the material used by the 
pupils, and engineer officers and soldiers who act as instructors in that 
branch of military science. Every officer of the field and fortress 
artillery has two tours of service at the polygons. 


(“D”) THE ARTILLERY SCHOOLS OF THE COSSACKS, OF THE DON, 
KUBAN, AND TEREK. 


The school of the Don Cossacks receives ninety pupils, and is lo- 
cated at Novo-Tscherkask ; those for the Cossacks of the Kuban and 
Terek receive sixty-three pupils each, and are established with one of 
the batteries. The course of instruction continues two years, and in- 
cludes Russian, arithmetic, artillery construction, geometry, and fortifi- 
cation, At the end of the course the pupils are appointed bombardiers, 
and after six months are advanced to the grade of fireworker. The best 
pupil receives a prize of fifty, the next best one of twenty-five, rubles. 
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(“&”) THE SPECIAL SCHOOLS—ARMORERS’ SCHOOL, TECHNIC SCHOOL, 
PYROTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


The Armorers’ Schools. 


These schools are at Tula and Igeff, and are designed to prepare in- 
telligent artillery soldiers for service at the armories. The entrance 
examination embraces reading, writing, and the first four rules of arith- 
metic. The school at Tula receives one hundred and twenty, that at 
Igeff one hundred, pupils, not more than eighteen years of age; the 
course of instruction continues three years, and includes religion, Rus- 
sian language, arithmetic, geometry, theory of small-arms, geometrical 
and free-hand drawing. The practical instruction is given in the small- 
arms factories at Tula and Igeff. 

After completing the three years at the schools the pupils are ex- 
amined, and those who pass are sent to the various armories as master- 
armorers of the second class, or as journeymen, according to merit; 
those who fail can come up for examination at the end of another year. 


The Technic School. 


The object of this school is to educate superintendents and assistants 
for the service of the arsenals and workshops ; it is located at St. Peters- 
burg. The entrance examination embraces religion, sacred history, 
church catechism, grammar, arithmetic, and the elements of Euclid, 
chronology of the principal events of Russian history, and a general 
knowledge of geography. The school numbers one hundred pupils 
under seventeen years of age. The course of study, etc., continues three 
years, and embraces the laws of (tod, Russian language, arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry, mechanics, technology, free-hand and 
geometrical drawing, writing, and book-keeping. The practical course 
embraces work in the shops of filing, turning, that of the blacksmith 
and carpenter. , 

The pupils of both the Technic and Pyrotechnic Schools rank as 
subalterns, and are of three classes, viz.: those who are educated en- 
tirely at the government expense and occupy the barracks; those who 
pay for their subsistence and instruction, one hundred and twenty 
rubles per year (eighty-four dollars); and those who attend daily but 
live at home: the latter do not pay. At the end of three years those 
who pass their examination are sent to the arsenals as superintendents 
of shops or assistant superintendents. 


The Pyrotechnic School. 


The object of this school is to educate intelligent applicants for the 
grade of fireworkers and upper fireworker of the second class for ser- 
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vice at the school and in the various laboratories. This school receives 
one hundred pupils under seventeen years. The entrance examination 
is the same as for admission to the Technic School, and the course of 
instruction, which is both theoretical and practical, continues three years, 
and embraces the laws of God, Russian language and religion, geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, geography, natural philosophy, chemistry, manu- 
facture of powder, laboratory stores, and military and other fireworks, 
artillery fortifications, mechanics, free-hand and geometrical drawing. 


Practical Course. 


Includes chemical analysis, work in the laboratory, manufacture of 
powder, incendiary composition, fireworks, etc., and gymnastics. 

The graduates of this school are appointed upper fireworkers or 
senior fireworkers according to merit. Those educated at public ex- 
pense are under an obligation to serve four years, and those whose 
examinations are unsatisfactory must serve six years before being 
promoted. 

The Pyrotechnic, Technic, and Armorers’ Schools are the educa- 
tional establishments of the technical artillery. 


(“¥”) THE MICHAEL ARTILLERY SCHOOL. 


This school is located in St. Petersburg, and was established, 1821, 
by the Grand Duke Michael, brother of the Emperor Nicholas. The 
buildings of this school are very fine, as are, in fact, those of all the 
military schools of Russia that we visited. 

The pupils occupy barracks and regulate their own cuisine and 
mess, for which they each receive a daily allowance of twenty-five 
copecks (twenty-eight cents); on this small sum they manage to live 
very well, and I was shown with great pride the mess silver, the gift of 
the grand duke. : 

The school numbers one hundred and sixty pupils under seventeen 
years of age, who are received directly from civil life, scholars from the 
military gymnasia to the number of thirty, and graduated cadets of the 
infantry war schools, Technic and Pyrotechnic Schools. 

The entrance examination is based on the curriculum of the mili- 
tary schools, and the candidates from these schools are admitted with- 
out examination on the presentation of the necessary certificates of 
merit. The pupils are divided into three classes, and the course of 
study continues three years. The upper class is divided into two sec- 
tions, one of which is called the technical, and contains the best half of 
the upper class. Graduates from this section, aside from the better 
education they have received, enter the artillery as second lieutenants, 
and the first three are commissioned in the guards; still another advan- 
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tage is that they are able to enter the Michael Artillery Academy with- 
out examination, while all other aspirants must submit to one. Finally, 
those who simply complete the studies of the two lower classes enter 
the artillery as third lieutenants. 

The course of instruction is both theoretical and practical. 

The theoretical course embraces Biblical history, analytical geometry, 
differential calculus, and the first principles of integral calculus, gen- 
eral and Russian history, mechanics, physics, and chemistry, tactics, 
artillery fortifications, topography, organization and administration, 
free-hand and geometrical drawing. Much of the instruction is given 
by lecture, on the subject of which they are questioned two days there- 
after. 


Technical Course. 


The two lower classes attend the summer manceuvres as the drivers 
and cannoneers of a mounted battery, and remain in camp while the 
upper class are on furlough; aside from this, the pupils are taken to the 
establishments of the technical artillery, St. Petersburg, and have the 
use of the chemical laboratory of the Michael Artillery Academy, which 
adjoins the school. 


(“@”) THE MICHAEL ARTILLERY ACADEMY. 


This institution is situated in St. Petersburg and is also a creation 
of the Grand Duke Michael, 1821. The appointments of this school 
are certainly superior to anything else of the kind in Europe. The 
buildings are very fine, and include a spacious library and model-room, 
in which are models of nearly all the artillery and engineer material of 
Europe, small-arms, blast-furnaces, etc. The chemical laboratory and 
room set apart for experimental mechanics are certainly the most com- 
plete I have ever seen either in a civil or military college. In addition 
there is a fine club-room and reception-room ; on the wall of the latter 
are metal tablets with the names of the most distinguished graduates. 

The number of pupils is limited to sixty, and all officers of the 
army and marine below the rank of second captain of the line or first 
lieutenant of the guards are eligible, provided they pass the following 
examination: algebra, geometry, differential and integral calculus, field 
and permanent fortifications, including the attack and defense, topo- 
graphical, free-hand, architectural, and geometrical drawing, military 
correspondence and administration. 

The graduates of the Michael Artillery School must serve two, and 
all other applicants three, years before they can apply. If their appli- 
cation is approved, the foregoing examination takes place at their station, 
and if passed, the candidates are ordered to St. Petersburg, where they 
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are allowed four months’ preparation for the course at the academy, 
which continues two years, and embraces ballistics, technology, chem- 
istry, physics, mechanics, the history, organization, and employment of 
the artillery, artillery constructions, the care and management of armories 
and arsenals; most of the time is given to work in the laboratories of 
chemistry and physics. During the summer months the pupils are at 
the arsenals, etc., in St. Petersburg. The attendance is daily, and the 
discipline for any infraction of rules is peremptory and severe. 

There is an examination at the end of each year, and if a pupil 
fails he returns to his station. At the expiration of a year he may try 
again, but this time entirely at his own expense. Failures are not 
made public and are very rare. 

The graduates of the Michael Artillery Academy who attain the 
first and second degree of excellence wear, while in Russia, the medal 
of the academy, those who are highly distinguished are advanced one 
grade, except captains of the staff, who receive one year’s pay instead. 
In order to provide highly educated artillery officers as commandants 
of the principal establishments of the technical artillery, six officers are 
selected annually from those pupils of the academy who volunteer to 
attend the School of Mines, St. Petersburg. From among these the 
two who pass the best examination in chemistry at the end of the course 
are chosen for the purpose. 

The course at the Mining School embraces mineralogy, metallurgy, 
mechanics, and a complete course of quantitative and qualitative chemical 
analysis. 

Such in brief are the facilities for the theoretical and practical edu- 
cation of the Russian artillery. The instruction is carried out thoroughly 
and earnestly. As an example of this it may be mentioned that during 
the Russian mancuvres which we attended in the vicinity of Izarscoe- 
Silo, the artillery and engineer troops were required to attack a large 
modern bastion field-work. This was done by regular approaches, in- 
volving plans of the work made from data obtained by reconnoissances, 
which were advanced no nearer the work than would have been practi- 
cable were it properly garrisoned; the construction of the parallels, 
batteries, and zigzags, which were carried to the crest of the counter- 
scarp by means of flying saps; the breaching of the work, and the final 
assault by a division of infantry. The siege continued during the entire 
manceuvres. The fort was of the most modern description, armed with 
unserviceable but real cannon mounted on carriages; wooden targets 
represented the officers, cannoneers, etc. 

The damage sustained by the fort after each day and night of firing 
was carefully noted, the number of men killed and wounded, etc. 
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APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION OF OFFICERS AND NON-COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS OF ARTILLERY. 


The promotion of all non-commissioned officers, except fireworkers, 
is vested in the various independent commanders, such as the com- 
mandants of brigades, arsenals, ete. The appointment of fireworkers - 
must be made by the army corps or military district commanders. As 
qualifications, each candidate must have served at least two years in the 
ranks, and have passed through the troop schools, although distinguished 
conduct before the enemy exempts from this requirement; non-com- 
missioned officers reduced to the ranks by judicial sentence can only be 
reappointed by consent of the general commanding the division; the 
non-commissioned officers are not promoted according to seniority, but 
according to merit, character, and length of service. 


Appointment of Officers. 

The emperor appoints and promotes all officers in time of peace, in 
time of war generals commanding separate armies and army corps can 
promote officers, subject to the approval of the emperor. All appoint- 
ments depend on a good character and the requisite knowledge as 
determined by examination. No one can be an officer who has ever 
received or been sentenced to receive corporeal punishment, or who has 
committed a crime. Those who have belonged to a disciplinary com- 
pany are not eligible unless they are repeatedly distinguished for gallant 
conduct before the enemy; with the foregoing exceptions, all who qualify 
are able to be officers of artillery. Meritorious non-commissioned officers 
of at least two years’ service and all pupils of the military schools, as 
heretofore explained, are eligible, provided they pass the graduation 
examination of the Michael Artillery School. Distinguished candi- 
dates are appointed sub-lieutenants, the rest ensigns; the latter take rank 
after the pupils of the Michael Artillery School of the year in which 
they are appointed. At the expiration of one year there is a repetition 
of the examination for those who fail at the first examination. If can- 
didates cannot undergo this examination they may become officers of 
infantry or cavalry, provided they pass the graduating examination of 
the cadet schools of those arms. Fireworkers wishing to become officers 
of the local artillery commands must pass a special examination at an 
artillery cadet school, as do also upper fireworkers who have been 
educated at the Pyrotechnic School ; the latter, however, take rank only 
in their own branch. 

Promotion. 


In Russia each branch of the artillery forms a concrete status as far 
as promotion is concerned, thus, the officers of the guard, mounted 
artillery, horse artillery, mounted and fortress artillery of the line, horse 
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artillery of the line, local artillery commands, horse artillery of the 
Don Cossacks of the guard, horse artillery of all the Cossacks, are all 
promoted within their own sphere and without respect to each other, and 
in each of these promotion goes by seniority to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and above that grade by selection. In time of peace officers 
are selected for promotion when their services are of a distinguished 
character and brought to notice through their immediate superiors. 
In time of war great personal success is thus rewarded. 

Captains or lieutenants selected for promotion must have served two, 
and field-officers at least three, years; during war they may be thus 
chosen at any time, although as a rule it appears that captains and lieu- 
tenants are not proposed for promotion out of turn, unless they have 
held their respective grades one year and field-officers two years. The 
rank of major is not recognized in the artillery. Captains of the 
guard have the relative rank of lieutenant-colonel of the line artillery, 
and can be promoted to the rank of colonel from that of captain with- 
out passing through the intermediate grade of lieutenant-colonel. The 
batteries of the guard are commanded by colonels, as are also one-third 
of the field and mounted batteries of the line; of the horse batteries 
one-half are commanded by colonels, all other batteries are commanded 


by lieutenant-colonels. 
Remarks. 


The organization of the artillery of Russia, on the whole, cannot be 
considered a happy one. The brigade of six batteries is the adminis- 
trative unit, and there is no intermediate command between it and the 
batteries. While the command of a Russian artillery brigade is by no 
means as important as that of a Prussian, Austrian, or French artillery 
brigade (two regiments), its commander has the same rank, and yet is 
subordinate to a general of division. As long as the brigade consisted 
of three or four batteries, as was the case up to 1873, the organization 
could not be said to have been so defective, although thirty-two guns is 
a large command for a chief of detachment, and forty-eight too large 
for thorough administration. As the Russian organization provides for 
no corps artillery, the chief of artillery of the corps is little else than 
an inspector of artillery ; the entire command of the artillery is vested in 
the generals of divisions, from whom the artillery brigade commanders 
receive their orders, and unless every general of division is skilled in 
the employment of the artillery he is apt to either jeopardize results by 
giving the batteries too much play, or by limiting their sphere of action, 
cripple their usefulness. It is safe to say that forty-eight guns is too 
large a command for the efficient control of a general of division, and 
too large either as an administrative or fighting unit, which, like the 
battalion, should be suited to the capacity of the average battalion 
commander. 
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That the separate branches of the Russian artillery form concrete 
units in regard to promotion, service, etc., is no doubt due to the great 
diversity of intelligence heretofore prevailing among the officers, and to 
the immense distances separating the various detachments and establish- 
ments. Possibly in time the present organization will yield to influ- 
ences which are as yet hardly felt in Russia, and the steady perse- 
verance of the people towards their own development and that of the 
country will give to the organization and material of the artillery a 
composition more in harmony with the increasing intelligence and zeal 
of its personnel. 

In mobility the field artillery of Russia stands among the first, and 
this is due to the superb quality of the horses, the recklessness of the 
officers and men, and the mode of attachment, which gives the greatest 
freedom to the teams and carriages, enabling them to pass over ground 
which we could not attempt without using a prolonge. 

The mountain artillery is excellent, and at the summer manceuvres 
a mountain battery of six guns came up at a sharp trot, unloaded the 
packs, put the guns in position, and fired a round from each in forty- 
seven seconds; they were as quickly reloaded and off. 

Other features of the Russian artillery organization are the complex 
arrangement of the parks, due no doubt to the lost distances, the model 
batteries of instruction, the high rank of battery commanders generally, 
and the great number of non-combatants in the batteries. 

Finally, the plan of instruction is good and the manner of pro- 
moting non-commissioned officers well worthy of imitation. In con- 
clusion, I desire to acknowledge the invaluable services of Colonel 
Miller, of Prince Milontin’s staff, and of Major Ivan Tailof, New York 
City. 

Norter.—Since this report was written (1876) the Russian artillery has been sub- 
jected to the tests of a great war, from which it has emerged with vastly im- 
proved efficiency. Writers of that war have freely criticised the performances of 
the Russian artillery, and have undertaken to prove from the results that field artil- 
lery does not keep pace with improved small-arms, and that its influence on the 
battle-field is inconsiderable. 

Late statistics show that from twenty-five to thirty per cent. of the French 
losses during the Franco-Prussian war were due to artillery fire alone. Nothing 
could be more unscientific than to base any general conclusion respecting the réle or 
value of field artillery on the operations of either the Turkish or Russian armies, 
since in neither of those armies is there a high order of intelligence or instruction, 
and the guns and ammunition with which Russia commenced the war were not far 
from the most inferior in Europe. In fact, the guns with which experiments are 
now being conducted in Europe have a greater velocity at one thousand yards than 
the Russian 9-pounder had at the muzzle. Ifthe progress which foreign field artil- 
lery is now making in its material, and the zeal and education of its personnel is 
maintained for the next five years, it will occasion as much havoc and astonishment, 
not to say consternation, in the next war as small-arms ever have. 


J. P. SANGER, 
Captain First Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND LEGENDS OF THE SEA. 


ITI. 


(Concluded from page 309.) 


Sr. NicHoxas and St. Antonio were the special wind-bringing friends 
of the mariner. As says the Padrone in the “Golden Legend,”— 


‘¢ Now all is ready, high and low, 
Blow, blow, good St. Antonio.’”’ 
And again,— 
‘‘ Brail up the mainsail and let her go, 
As the winds will and Saint Antonio.” 


Da Gama said the Portuguese sailors in the East Indies had a statue 
of St. Antonio, and made it directly responsible for the winds. Prayers 
and sacrifices were offered to it, but if these were not effectual, it was 
lashed to the mainmast, beaten, and left there until the storm ceased, or 
a fair wind came. 

Greek and Italian sailors of the seventeenth century carried to sea 
certain little loaves, called St. Nicholas’s loaves. If a storm arose, or 
the wind became foul, these were thrown into the sea one by one, to 
gain a fair breeze, or to allay the storm. 

A recent traveler says a certain caste of priests in Egypt are believed 
to be able to control the winds, and they board the Nile boats for this 
purpose. 

Hebertstein, a sixteenth century traveler, says that Russian sailors 
in the Baltic averred that a certain deity at a rocky promontory, the 
“ Holy Nose,” must be propitiated in order to get a wind. They were 
ridiculed by others, but one did get on shore, and poured on the cliff a 
libation of oatmeal and butter. 

A Russian story declares that a storm arose because a captain put to 
sea without paying a debt, contracted on a relicof the cross. He finally 
calmed it by throwing overboard a chest with the money, which we are 
assured floated safely to the claimant. 

An old woman named Scott, living in the Orkneys half a century 
ago, prayed for winds for sailors’ wives. 

Arab religious men, or Marabouts, were supposed to be influential 
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in raising storms. The voyages of Teonge, a chaplain in the English 
navy, on the Barbary coast, in 1679, attest this. He says, “It hath 
been very tempestuous all night and so continueth. Wee may suppose 
their Marabotts are at work to drive us from their coast, but Good is 
above the Devill.” A letter in Galignani, of Paris, in May, 1856, 
from Constantine, Africa, says that when these Marabouts did not raise 
a wind to the satisfaction of customers, they were ducked to insure a 
breeze. French sailors once thought it only necessary to flog a mid- 
shipman at the mainmast, to raise a breeze. 

But none of these wind-raisers were so universally known as the 
witches, once thought supreme over the winds. This was an early 
belief. Pomponius Mela, writing 45 A.D., says there were in the island 
of Sena (Isle au Sein), on the coast of Gaul, certain Druidesses who 
controlled the winds: “It contained some of these venerable virgins, 
who pretended that they could raise storms and tempests by their incan- 
tations.” The “ Penitalia” of Theodore avers that Anglo-Saxons be- 
lieved witches could raise storms. Macbeth says to the witches,— 


‘¢ Answer me. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up.” 


And the witches themselves relate their power over the wind and 


waves,— 
“2d Witch. I'll give thee a wind. 


8d Witch. And I another. 

1st Witch. I myself have all the other ; 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know, 
I’ the shipman’s card.”’ 


And she further relates her means of controlling them,— 


‘‘ Here have I a pilot’s thumb, 
‘Wrecked as homeward he did come.”’ 


Reginald Scot, in the “ Discovery of Witchcraft,” written in 1584, 
says, “No one endued with common sense but will deny that the 
elements are obedient to witches, and at their command, or that they 
may at their pleasure send rain, hail, tempests, thunder, and lightning, 
when she, being but an old, doting woman, casteth a flint-stone over 
her left shoulder towards the west, or hurleth a little sea sand up into 
the element, or wetteth a brown sprig in water and sprinkleth the same 
in the air, or layeth a stick across a bank where never was a drop of 
water, or burneth sage until it shall be consumed, all which things are 
confidently asserted by witches and affirmed by writers.” 

King James VI., who wrote shortly afterward, affirmed that witches 
could and did do all these things, and added to their wind-raising 
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charms the burning hog’s bristles. King James had himself been a 
victim of their machinations. In 1590, while on his way from Den- 
mark, to bring his bride to Scotland, his ship was assailed by a storm, 
but missed a greater tempest, sent, it was said, by a number of witches 
against him. The chief actors were a Dr. Fian and Agnes Sampson, 
a celebrated witch. They were tortured and made various confessions. 
Dr. Fian said Satan was the chief agent, and he sent a mist to cause 
the king’s ships to go ashore. Both he and the women testified that 
all, two hundred witches and warlocks in number, sailed in sieves on 
Hallowmas-eve, and were met by the devil (one said he rolled along 
like a huge wave), and given by him a black cat. This was drowned in 
the sea, with cries of “ Hola!” raising a great tempest. Agnes Samp- 
son said she had previously raised a tempest by throwing in the sea a 
cat, with portions of a dead man tied to it, and on another occasion 
feasted on the wines of a foreign ship, and then sank her, with the 
devil’s aid. 

A state paper, written in 1634, says there were nineteen women 
under trial and sixty accused of raising a storm against the vessel of 
Charles I., on its passage from France. 

In 1716, a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter were tried as witches in 
England. Among other things, they were said to have raised storms 
and wrecked ships by pulling off their shoes, and making with them a 
lather of soapsuds. Another old witch in Devonshire was popularly 
reported to raise storms. A visit to her cabin brought to light several 
implements of her incantations. A mop-handle had the head orna- 
mented with a miniature sail, and a dried fish. 

The witch of Fraddam, alluded to in the “‘ Legends of the Spectre- 
Ship,” cruises still off the coast of England in her coffin, and raises 
storms. At St. Leven, Cornwall, is a cubical pile of stones called 
Madge Figge’s chair. A witch so named was fabled to sit there and 
conjure up storms. Another Devonshire tradition relates that three 
witches boarded a vessel at sea, feasted on the rich food, and sank the 
vessel. Another witch, Charlotte Barclay, was said to have caused the 
wreck of a ship by moulding a figure in clay and casting it in the sea. 
The two storm-spirits sent against Frithjof’s ship were the witches Heyd 
and Ham, and Norwegian seid women boiled seid to raise a storm. 

An old woman named Leckie, living in Somersetshire, England, 
was said to have caused storms. She would come to the pier and call 
for a boat. If it came, all in it would be wrecked. If it did not come, 
the same fate awaited them. She appeared in her own shape on her 
son’s vessel, and raised a storm by blowing a tin whistle, when the 
ship was wrecked, but the men saved. Seamen affirmed they often 
heard the old lady’s whistle in a gale. A witch on the Isle of Man 
was said to have caused a storm and the loss of many of the herring 
fleet. She was put in a spiked barrel and rolled down a hill. 
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Lapland witches were especially noted for their wind-raising powers. 

They, too, were said to cause storms by throwing sand in the air, with 

incantations and charms. Congreve, in “Love for Love” (1695), says,— 
“O’ons, I'll marry a Lapland witch as soon, and live upon selling 

contrary winds and wrecking vessels.” 

Sumner, in the “ Last Will and Test” (1660), thus chronicles the 


common belief,— 















‘¢Tn Ireland and in Denmark both, 
Witches for gold will sell a man a wind, 

Which, if in the corner of a napkin wrapp’d, 
Shall blow him safe unto what coast he will.”’ 








And we read in “ Rokeby,”— 






‘« What gales are sold on Lapland’s shore.”’ 







This selling of winds, as we have before said, is chronicled of these 
same Laplanders and Finns by Olaus Magnus. They gave a cord 
with three knots in it. If one were loosed, a fair wind would blow; 
if two, a storm; and three, a gale. Olaus says, “The Finlanders 
were wont formerly, among their other errors of gentilism, to sell winds 
to merchants that were stopped on their coast by contrary winds, and 
when they had their price, they knit three magical knots, not like the 
laws of the Goths, bound up with a thong, and they gave them to the 
merchants, observing this rule: that when they undid the first, they 

. Should have a good gale of wind; when the second, a stronger wind ; 
but when they untied the third, they should have such cruel tempests 
that they should not be able to direct the ship or avoid the rocks.” 

This trade in winds, however, was not a monopoly. Bessie Miller, 
of Pomona, in the Orkney Islands, sold them for sixpence a head. At 
one time they were sold at Mount Michel, in Norway, by a Druidess. 
She sold arrows to shoot away a storm, but said they must be fired by 
a young man of not more than twenty-five. Witches in the Isle of 
Man sold them in the seventeenth century. In 1870, a seaman, John 
McTaggart, applied to an old woman of Kintyre, Wales, for a wind. 
He got three knots like the Lapland witches gave, used them all, and 
got a gale thereby. 

+ Indian and savage sorcerers and medicine-men are fancied to con- 
trol the winds and clouds. A sorcerer at Freshwater Bay kept the 
winds in bags, like A¢olus, and used certain incantations to control 
them. A Cree sorcerer sold winds, giving three kinds for a pound of 
tobacco. In Lake Superior, Indians sacrificed two dogs and some 
tobacco to the spirit of the waters, for a good wind. A traveler in the 
Indian packet “ Lahore,” in 1853, relates that the Indian crew and 
passengers gathered a sum of money and placed it at the disposal 
of the wind-spirit, for a good breeze. So a recent traveler in Japan 
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tells us that he saw money thrown in the sea during a storm, to pro- 
pitiate the god of storms. Nor are these confined to savages and semi- 
civilized moderns. As Tylor says, “ Raising the wind had its origin 
in all seriousness, describing one of the results of the sorcerers’ art, 
practiced especially by Finn wizards, of whose uncanny power over the 
weather our sailors have not to this day forgotten their old terror.” 

Greeks and Romans sacrificed to Boreas and to Jupiter for a wind. 
So we see Telemachus,— 


‘“‘ Long on the Egyptian coast by calms confin’d 
Heaven to my fleet refus’d a prosperous wind, 
No vows had we preferred, no victims slain ! 
For this the gods each fav’ring gale restrain.”’ 


And we see Aineas sacrificing 


‘‘A milk-white ewe, the western winds to please, 
And one coal-black, to calm the stormy seas.’’ 


And on another occasion he 
‘¢____ crown’d a cup with wine, 
And off’ring, thus implored the powers divine: 
‘Ye gods, presiding over lands and seas, 
And you who raging winds and wars appease, 
Breathe on our swelling sails a prosp’ring wind 
And smooth our passage to the port assign’d.’ ”’ 


And in another place,— 


‘‘ The shouting crew their ships with garlands bind, 
Invoke the sea-gods and invite the wind.” 


Such sacrifices were universal. The Athenians sacrificed a young 
man over the prow of a vessel before the fights off Artemisium, and the 
Persians sacrificed before their voyages. Instances could be multiplied. 

So, in the Middle Ages, the ships were often blessed before sail- 
ing, to get them a good breeze. John de Outremarus had his ships 
blessed, and monks prayed for fair winds; also the crew and soldiers 
prayed for them, before setting sail for Tunis. And it would be rash, 
perhaps, to say that the belief that prayers could bring favorable 
breezes or calm the raging tempests is now entirely extinct. * 

Edward III. of England, being assailed by a storm -in coming from 
France, prayed to Mary for less wind, and, say the monkish historians, 
with great success. Edward IV., also, according to his historians, 
prayed successfully to “God, our Lady, and Saint George, and Saint 
Anne.” Admiral Howard wrote to Henry VIII., “I have given Captain 
Arthur liberty to go home, for when he was in extreme danger he called 
on our Lady of Walsingham, and made a vow that an it pleased God 
and her to deliver him out of the peril he would never eat flesh or 
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fish until he had seen her.” Vows were common in the Middle Ages, 
and will be considered hereafter. 

Northmen had resort to Runes, or magical verses, engraved on bow, 
stern, rudder, etc., to propitiate the gods of wind and waves. One of 
these is here given from one of the Sagas : 


‘‘ For the present I know 
If I stand in need 
My bark on the water to sail, 
I can the wind 
Or the waves allay, 
Or the sea calm.”’ 


The Italian traveler, Nicolo da Conto (1419-44), tells us how Arab 
mariners then controlled winds. A table was placed near the mainmast 
with a brazier of coals on it, the crew assembled near by. Incanta- 
tions, addressed particularly to Muthian, king of wicked spirits, 
were repeated by the captain, while the crew stood tremblingly by. 
Suddenly a sailor was seized with a frenzy, rushed to the table, seized 
a live coal, and swallowed it. He then said he must have the blood 
of a cock, to quench his thirst. One of these, kept for the purpose, was 
given him, and he sucked the blood and threw the body in the sea; 
then declaring to the crew that he was able to promise them the de- 
sired wind, he indicated its probable direction, and fell on the deck 
exhausted. 

Before Barbary corsairs sailed, a Marabout, or holy man, was visited 
and prayers sought, and a sheep purchased for sacrifice. When a storm 
arose, this was cut, and the entrails nearest the head thrown to the right 
to propitiate good spirits, and the others to the left to appease evil ones, 
these being accompanied with groans, cries, and incantations. Oil was 
also poured on the water, all the candles lighted, ete. If these all 
failed, the Christian captives in row-galleys were beaten, and made to 
pray to the Virgin and saints. At other times, they blew the breath to 
the right and left, lit no pipes nor performed necessary acts until 
the weather changed, repeating the sacrifices. 

The Algerian wives of corsairs sacrificed to the deities of the ele- 
ments behind a fountain in the city. They lit a fire with incehse, and 
spilled the blood of a cock on it. They then plucked out the feathers 
and threw them in the air. If they flew to seaward, the voyages of 
their spouses would be attended with good luck and plenty of plunder, 
but if they fell right down, or were wafted inland, it was an omen of 
disaster. 

Certain animals were once thought to provoke storms at sea, and 
were thus regarded as unlucky by seamen. A dead hare on board ship 
has long been thought a storm-bringer. The hare is unlucky in many 
folk-lore stories. Many people, as Lapps, Finns, and Chinese, will not 
eat it. As an animal supposed to see at night, it was connected with 
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the moon, shining by night, and we have Eastern traditions of the hare 
in the moon. Hence it is, with the moon, a weather-maker. 

The cat was still more widely feared as a storm-bringer, and is al- 
ways unlucky on board ship. She “ carries a gale in her tail,” and is 
thought particularly to provoke a storm by playing with a gown or 
apron, rubbing her face, licking her fur the wrong way, etc. Pro- 
voking a cat will certainly bring a gale, in sailor belief, and drowning 
one will surely raise a tempest. Fielding, in a voyage to Lisbon 
(1775), says, “ The kitten at last recovered, to the great joy of the good 
captain, but to the great disappointment of some of the sailors, who 
asserted that the drowning of a cat was the very surest way of raising 
a favorable wind.” 

Flaws on the surface of the water are in sailor-lore “cat’s-paws.” 
There is a Hungarian proverb that a cat does not die in water, hence its 
paws disturb the surface. A larger flurry on the water is a “ cat-skin.” 
So it rains cats and dogs, and the stormy northwest wind in some parts 
of England is the “ cat’s-nose.” In Chinese lore tigers cause storms, 
and the Japanese wind-god has steel claws and a tigerish countenance. 

In Germany there is a proverb that any one making a cat his enemy 
will be attended at his funeral by rats and rain. 

Cats see better at night, are connected with the moon in many le- 
gends, are witches’ familiars, and hence are eyed askant by many. The 
Egyptian goddess of evil, Pasht, was a cat-headed goddess. Cats were, 
as we have seen, used by witches in raising a gale, and are said to smell 
a wind, while pigs see it. On shipboard, the malevolent character of 
the cat is shown in nautical nomenclature, and the song now popular, 


‘Tt was the cat,’ 


is liable to more than a double interpretation. The cat-o’-nine-tails is 
not a desirable acquaintance, nor do sailors have a love for the miscel- 
laneous gear connected with raising the anchor, such as the cat-head, 
cat-fall, cat-tail, cat-hook, cat-back, ete. The lubber’s-hole, through 
which it is thought derogatory to the able seaman to pass, is in French 
“Trou de Chat.” Weak tea is called by sailors “cat-lap.” Freya, the 
Norse goddess, was attended by cats, and thus Friday, her day, was 
thought unlucky. 

A spectral dog “shony” is said to predict a storm when appearing 
on the Cornish beach. 

Many birds were thought to have dealings with the storm-spirits. 
Fishermen in the English Channel thought the east wind caused by the 
flight of curlew, or herring-spear, on dark nights. In an old ballad 
they are called “the seven whistlers,” and portend storm. Seven is a 
number suspiciously mystical. In England in 1790, it was said that 
rain and high winds from the south-southwest follow the appearance of 
sea-mews within twenty-four hours. Another tradition says their ap- 
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pearance in the fields is followed by a southeast storm. A Scotch rhyme 
says,— 


“ Sea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand, 
It’s never good weather when you’re on the land.” 


The swan floating on the water was an omen of fair weather. The 
ancients prophesied the weather from the flight of birds. 


‘¢ From birds in sailing, men instruction take, 
Now lie in port, now sail, and profit make,”’ 


says Aristophanes in the “ Birds.” 
Virgil says,— 


‘¢ When crying cormorants forsake the sea 
And stretching to the coast, wend their way, 
When watchful herons leave their wat’ry stand, 
And mounting upward, with erected flight 
Gain on the skies, and soar above the sight,”’ 


wet weather will come. 

So the chattering and chuckling of sea-gulls, and fluttering of all 
sea-fowl in calms, cleaning their feathers, says Pliny, is a sign of bad 
weather. It was thought by sailors a bad thing to kill a gull, and es- 
pecially an albatross, and the “Ancient Mariner’s” ill luck thus arose: 


‘“« At length did cross an albatross, 
Through the fog it came, 
As if it had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God’s name.”’ 
‘ And I had done a hellish thing, 
And it would work ’em woe, 
For all averred I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 
Ah! wretch, said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow!”’ 


Bat when the fog cleared away, they recant, and say,— 


‘“« Then all averred I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist ; 
’T was right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist.”’ 


The goylir, another sea-bird, is thought to appear before a storm, 
and was named by Spanish sailors “ malafigo,” or evil-bird. So cuckoos 
are thought in parts of England to appear before an equinoctial gales 
and such a storm is a gowk-storm,—after that bird. That celebrated little 
bird, the Mother Cary’s chicken, was also supposed to appear before 
a storm, as its name, the Procellaria, would indicate. It is also called 
alamottie, and storm-fish. Its name Mother Cary’s chicken means the 
bird of the Mater Cara, the Aves Sanctee Marie, or the Oiseau de 
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Notre Dame, of French sailors. Its name of petrel is from the Italian 
Petrello, or Little Peter, as it is supposed, like that saint, to walk the 
water. The tradition of its storm-foreboding character is shown in 


these lines from a modern poet,— 


‘¢ The petrel telleth her tale in vain, 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird, 
Who bringeth him news of storms we heard.’’ 


And Mrs. Howitt, in the “Stormy Peterel,” says,— 


‘‘ Dost mark the billows heaving 
Before the coming gale, 
And scream for joy of every wind 
That turns the seaman pale? 


‘‘Oh, stormy, stormy peterel ! 
Thou art a bird of woe, 
Yet would I thou couldst tell me half 
Of the misery thou dost know!” 


Pennant thinks these birds gather from the water sea-animals or 
their broken bodies, and hence find them in greater abundance before 
or after a storm, when the deep-sea waves stir them up. 

A wide-spread tradition exists in many lands of the kingfisher. 
This is, as Pliny tells us it was in Roman times, thus: “ Halcyon days, 
days that are favorable to navigation. It is for this that the halcyon is 


more especially remarkable to the sea and those who sail on its surface. 
They hatch their young at the time of the winter solstice, from which 
circumstance these days are known as the ‘ haleyon days.’ During this 
period the sea is calm and navigable, the Sicilian Sea in particular. 
They make their nest during the 7 days before the winter solstice, and 
sit the same number of days afterwards.” In another place the same 
author says, “ For 7 days before the winter solstice, and for the same 
length of time after it, the sea becomes calm, in order that the king- 
fishers may rear their young. From this circumstance they have ob- 
tained the name of the halcyon days; the rest of the season is wintry.” 

Virgil says, in the “Georgics,” among stormy weather prognosti- 

cations,— 
‘‘ Nor halcyons bask on the short sunny shore.” 

This ancient tradition may perhaps be derived from one still more 
ancient. The Ribhus of Aryan mythology, storm-demons, slept for 
twelve nights about the winter solstice, as we know from translations 
from the Aryan writings; and one of Weber’s texts reads, “The 12 
nights are an image of the year.” Peasants of Lancashire say the 
weather for the year is foreshadowed by that of the twelve nights be- 
tween Christmas and Epiphany. It is also remarkable that the Ojib- 
ways had a tradition that the thunder-bird sat on her eggs during fair 
weather, and hatched out her brood in the storm. 
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Plutarch, in the “ Morals,” bears testimony to the same tradition. 
_ He says, “ But when the Halcyon brings forth, about the winter sol- 
stice, the whole ocean remains calm and undisturbed, without the 
wrinkle of a wave. So that there is not any creature for which man 
has so great an affection, seeing that for her sake for seven days and 
seven nights together, in the depth of winter, they sail without fear of 
shipwreck, and may thus voyage on the sea with greater safety than 
they travel on the land.” He also says she makes a floating nest of 
thorns, and sits on it. 

The Greeks gave the bird the name of Alcyon, saying that the 
daughter of /Zolus, so named, drowned herself, and was changed into 
a bird. Later writers kept up the superstition. Ariosto says,— 






















‘* E o’ lddir le Alcione 
Dell’ antico infortuno lamentone.”’ 






And Camoens, in the “ Lusiad,”— 






‘The Halcyon birds their words of mourning told 
Along the roaring coast, sad scene of woe.”’ 





Wilford, in “ Nature’s Secrets,” says, “The halcyon, at the time of 
breeding, which is about fourteen days before the winter’s solstice, fore- 
shows a quiet and tranquil time, as it is observed about the coasts of 
Sicily, from whence the proverb haleyon days.” 

Wild, in “ Iter Boreale,” says,— 












‘‘ The peaceful kingfishers are met together 
About the decks, and prophesy calm weather.’’ 





Dryden says,— 










‘¢‘ Amidst our arms as quiet you shall be 
As halcyons breeding on a winter’s sea.”’ 






Southey, in “ Epipschycodrion,” reads thus,— 





‘‘ The halcyons brood around the foamless isles, 
The treacherous ocean has foresworn its wiles.’’ 





Shenstone, in the “ Ode to the Winds,” says,— 


‘¢ Why o’er the verdant banks of Ooze, 
Does yonder Halcyon speed so fast ? 
*Tis all because she would not lose 
Her favorite calm that will not last.’’ 







In Oxfordshire, England, fishermen say that a kingfisher, suspended 
to the mast by its beak, will swing its breast in the direction of a coming 
wind. So Shakspeare, in “ King Lear,”— 







‘¢ Disown, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters.” 
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And Marlow, in the “Jew of Malta” (1633),— 


‘¢ But how now stands the wind? 
Into what corner peers my haleyon’s bill?” 


Sir Thomas Browne, in “Vulgar Errors,” remarks, “That a 
kingfisher hanged by the bill sheweth what quarter the wind is by an 
occult and secret property, converting the breast to that part of the 
horizon from whence the wind doth blow. This is a received opinion, 
and very strange, introducing natural weather-cocks and extending 
magnetical positions as far as animal natures,—a conceit supported 
chiefly by present practice, yet not made out by reason nor experience.” 

Certain of the inhabitants of the deep were thought also to be able 
to portend storms. Sailors yet say, when a shoal of porpoises or dol- 
phins come along, diving and sporting in the waves, that a storm is 
impending, and that it will come from the direction taken by the fishes. 
This, also, is a very old superstition. Plutarch says, “ When porpoises 
sport and chase one another about ships, expect then some stormy 
weather. Dolphins, in fair and calm weather, pursuing one another in 
one of their waterish pastimes, foreshow wind, and from that part 
whence they fetch their tricks; but if they play thus when the seas are 
high and tumbled, it is a sign of fair and calm weather.” In Ravens- 
croft’s “ Canterbury Guests,” we read,— 


‘« My heart begins to leap and play like a porpoise before a storm.” 


It was said that when dolphins carried Arion to the shore the 
winds ceased, or, as Spenser has it,— 


‘¢ And all the raging seas forgot to roar.”’ 


Plutarch says the cuttle-fish appearing on the surface is a sign of 
the coming storm ; that “ when the polypus gets to shore and embraces 
the rocks, it is a sign the wind is rising; but the cuttle-fish jump up 
to show the cold and the trouble at the bottom of the sea.” 

Wilsford, “ Nature’s Secrets” (1695), says, “ Cuttle-fish, with their 
many legs swimming on top of the water, and striving to be above the 
waves, do presage a storm.” Also, “ Fishes, both in salt water or 
fresh, are observed to sport most against a rain than at any other time.” 

Pliny says, concerning the sea-urchin, “It is said that these crea- 
tures foretell the approach of storms at sea, and that they take up little 
stones with which they cover themselves, and so provide a sort of bal- 
last against their volubility. As soon as sea-faring men observe them, 
they at once moor their ships with several anchors.” 

Wilsford says, “ Cockles and most shell-fish are observed against 
a tempest to have sand sticking unto their shells, as a provident nature 
to stay themselves.” “ Floating sea-pulmones,” says Pliny, “are por- 
tents of stormy days to come.” 
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The traditional appearance of a mermaid, or of any such appari- 
tion, was enough to insure a gale. 

Many inanimate objects were reputed wind-raisers. Dead bodies 
were regarded as certain to cause disaster. Shakspeare, in “ Pericles,” 
shows this: 


‘¢ 1s¢ Sailor.—Sir, your queen must overboard; the sea works high, the wind is 
loud, and will not lie till the ship be cleared of the dead. 

Pericles.—That’s your superstition. 

1st Sailor.—Pardon us, sir; with us at sea it hath been still observed, and 
we are strong in custom. Therefore briefly yield her; for she must overboard 
straight.’ 


Fuller, in the “Holy Warre,” thus speaks of St. Louis: “ His 
body was carried into France, there to be buried, and was most miser- 
ably tossed, it being observed that the sea cannot digest the crudity of 
a dead corpse, being a due debt to be interred where it dieth, and a 
ship cannot abide to be made a bier of.” 

St. Louis, then, was not so powerful as St. Mark, who calmed the 
storm in his passage from Africa. A quaint old work, “A Helpe to 
Memory and Discourse” (1639), asks whether “doth a dead body in a 
shippe cause the shippe to sail slower, and if it doe, what is thought to 
be the reason thereof?” The answer concludes that they do not im- 
pede the ship. 

There is a German tradition that suicides by hanging raise a storm. 
This is doubtless from a Norse legend that Vikarr, a pirate chief, was 
wind-bound on a cruise, and cast lots to see who was to be sacrificed. 
The lot fell on the chief himself, and he attempted to evade it by 
hanging himself symbolically, but Odin caused it to be real. So Odin 
comes in the storm to claim his suicides. 

A certain fog-bank across a cove in Cornwall is called the Hooper, 
or Hoola, and is thought to portend a storm. Norfolk fishermen be- 
lieve that when any one is drowned a voice is heard from the water, and 
portends a squall. The ringing of bells was long thought to conjure 
up storms. Bells, on the contrary, are rung in some parts of Europe 
to calm the winds. Bacon says “the sound of bells will disperse 
lightning and thunder; in winds it has not been observed.” In the 
** Golden Legend” we read: “ It is said that evil spirytes that ben in 
the region of th’ ayre doute moche when they here the belles ringen, 
when it thondreth, and when grete tempeste and rages of wether hap- 
pen, to the end that the feinds and wycked spirytes should be abashed 
and flee, and cease of the movynge of tempests.” 

A legend related by Jones, in “ Credulities,” runs thus: Several 
sets of bells belonging to the churches sank on their passage to France, 
where they were going to help pay the cost of war. Fishermen of St. 
Ouen’s Bay still say they ring before a storm, and when they pretend 
to hear them will not venture out. 
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The legend of Tintagel bells in Cornwall is that when a rival set 
of bells was being conveyed into the harbor and vespers sounded, the 
pilot thanked God for the speedy voyage, but the captain scoffed, when 
his ship was wrecked, and still the bells sound in storms ;— 


‘ Still when the storm of Bottreaux’ waves 
Is waking in his weedy caves, 
Those bells that sullen surges hide 
Peal their deep tones beneath the tide.”’ 


Stones even were endowed with wind-raising qualities. In one of 
the Hebrides was a chapel dedicated to St. Columba. A blue stone in 
it was always moist. When fishermen wanted a fair wind they wet 
this stone. A similar stone existed in a chapel on Fladda Chuan, in 
the Western Islands. Stones in a well in Gigha Island are believed 
to raise a tempest if removed. 

A he-goat’s skin suspended to the mast-head was thought by Heb- 
rides Islanders to secure a good breeze. 

On board French ships, a game of cards was, a few years ago, 
thought to provoke a storm, and we can only imagine this to have 
influenced the present regulation against playing on shipboard, except 
in the sacred precincts of the cabin. Playing on a musical instrument 
was long thought provocative of a storm, and a seaman’s prejudice 
against a “ wind-jammer” is not yet extinct. Chinese, when desiring a 
favorable breeze, woo the winds to the din of tom-toms and cymbals, 

» Old sailors have not yet.forgotten to scratch the mast for a breeze,— 
some say the foremast, others the mizzen; others say, stick a knife in 
the mizzen-mast, pointing the handle in the desired quarter. 

A Hamburg tradition says that if you have long had a contrary 
wind, and meet a ship bound in the opposite direction, throw a broom 
before her, and you will get a fair wind. In Altmark, if you want a 
wind, you must burn an old broom. The winds are represented 
in popular ideas as sweeping the sky, as the witches’ broom. A 
northwest gale on our coast, that clears the sky of clouds, was called 
“sweeper of the sky,” and the French name such winds “ balai du 
ciel.” 

Benjamin of Tudela says the planet Orion caused storms in the 
China Seas, and wrecked junks. 

But none of these means were thought so effectual as whistling,—a 
superstition not yet extinct, that 


‘‘ Whistles rash bid tempests roar.”’ 
Longfellow makes the Padrone in the “ Golden Legend” say,— 


“Only a little while ago 
I was whistling to Saint Antonio 
For a cupful of wind to fill our sail, 
And instead of a breeze he has sent a gale.”’ 
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Dr. Pegge, writing in 1763, says, “ Our sailors, I am told, at this 
very day (I mean the vulgar sort), have a strange opinion of the 
devil’s power and agency in stirring up winds, and that is the reason 
they so seldom whistle on shipboard, esteeming it to be a mockery, and 
consequently an enraging of the devil.” Dr. Andrews, a last century 
writer, says, “Superstition and profaneness, those extremes of human 
conduct, are often found united in the sailor, and the man who dreads 
the stormy effect of drowning a cat or of whistling a country dance 
while he leans over the gunwale, will often be most profane.” 

In the “Ancient Mariner,” the phantom woman, after ruining the 
souls of the crew, whistles thrice, and 


‘ off shot the spectre bark.’”’ 


Yorkshire fishermen do not like whistling at sea; they say it brings 
both bad winds and poor luck. Scarbro’ fishermen allow no whistling 
in their boats. Fishermen of St. Ives do not like whistling at night. 
You may whistle for a breeze, but do not do so in a storm. These 
notions are closely connected with the adage,— 


“A whistling girl and a crowing hen 
Will surely come to a bad end.”’ 
Or, as sometimes given,— 
“‘A whistling wife and a crowing hen 
Will call the old gentleman out of his den.”’ 

In “ Notes and Queries” is an anecdote of a Catholic, who said to a 
lady, “ Don’t whistle, ma’am; every time a woman whistles the Vir- 
gin’s heart bleeds.” 

To cut the hair and nails during a calm was formerly thought to 
provoke a gale. This is very old. Hesiod says nails must not be 
pared before the gods. Romans said you must not pare the nails be- 
ginning at the thumb. Petronius Arbiter says, however, that hair and 
nails should only be cut in a storm. 

F. 8. Basser, 
Boston, June 1. Tieutenant U.S.N. 


Vou. V.—No. 5. 
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THE SILVER DOLLAR IN RELATION TO 
THE PAY OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Wut the soldier and sailor perform their arduous and perilous duties, 
feeling that their reward in part is the knowledge that they are doing 
their duty as patriots, and that their fellow-citizens will probably give 
them due credit and honor for a successful performance of this duty, 
yet it must be admitted that a glance towards the paymaster’s rolls is 
a steady stimulant for perseverance in their good work. Unfortunately, 
an idea is prevalent in the minds of some of these national employés, 
that they can be deliberately and legally swindled by their government 
out of a small percentage of their annual pay by the remonetization of 
the silver dollar. 

The object of this article is to attempt to throw a little more light 
on this question, and try and persuade some of my former comrades, 
who may entertain this false idea, that much that has been said by very 
high authority on this complicated question of bi-metallism will not 
stand the test of a careful examination. Our government is coining 
more than two million silver dollars every month, and is making each 
one of these silver dollars out of about eighty-seven cents’ worth of 
silver, when measured in intrinsic value by the gold contained in the 
gold dollar. The government can legally pay the entire salary of all 
of its employés in these cheap silver dollars. We are continually 
being told that each of these is a depreciated, clipped, or a fraudulent 
dollar, and that in coining them our government is engaged in a gigantic 
swindling operation. 

Such is the just pride of the army and navy in doing their best to 
maintain the honor of our nation, that if we can succeed in obtaining 
a suspension of judgment from them on an issue of so much importance, 
and prove that this is a false idea, it will be a most desirable result. 
We propose to discuss the question very briefly, and make a few state- 
ments that are often overlooked. The silver dollar now coined contains 
exactly the same quantity of pure silver that it has since its first coin- 
age in 1794. From that time until the period of its unfortunate 
demonetization in 1873 it was always an unlimited legal tender for all 
debts unless otherwise distinctly specified. From 1834 to 1873 the 
intrinsic value of this silver dollar, in the markets of the world, was 
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from one to five and a half per cent. greater than the gold dollar. 
The quantity of pure silver in the silver dollar has never been changed, 
yet the quantity of gold in the gold dollar was reduced over six per 
cent. in 1834. Thus the ratio of valuation of one part of pure gold 
to fifteen of pure silver was changed to the present ratio of one part of 
pure gold to nearly sixteen parts of pure silver. These comparative 
points between the two kinds of dollars are worth remembering. 

We think that the fundamental error on the part of persons calling 
the silver dollar fraudulent is that they look upon gold as a compara- 
tively unvarying standard of value. This idea is obtained by a simple 
“word-fallacy.” Word-fallacies have always caused an infinite amount 
of trouble and confusion. They meet us everywhere. In Great Bri- 
tain the value of gold has not varied since the resumption of specie 
payment after their great contest with Napoleon until the present time, 
if by the word value we understand its debt-paying power. But if we 
understand by the word value, its purchasing power, we change the 
entire aspect of the question. Professor W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S., 
one of the most able of England’s financial writers and statisticians, 
states that the purchasing power of gold rose about one hundred and 
forty-five per cent. from the year 1809 to 1849, and then from that 
time until 1875 it fell about twenty per cent. These results were 
obtained by comparison with the leading articles used in common life. 
In fact, the purchasing power or value of gold changes continually 
from year to year and from century to century. Hon. Horatio C. 
Burchard, director of the United States Mint (and thus ex officio our 
highest authority on this subject), publishes a table in the United States 
Mint Report for the fiscal year ending June, 1879, showing this peculi- 
arity in varying values. He shows that the purchasing value of the 
gold in our gold dollar, in our own markets and in those of Great 
Britain, had increased about fifteen per cent. from 1870 to 1879, while 
the purchasing value of the silver in the silver dollar had decreased 
less than three per cent. during that same period. 

The purchasing value of a coin when beyond the limits of our laws 
is a fair, but not always an exact, criterion of its intrinsic value. A 
person may want money only to pay old debts, but its other use to 
purchase or exchange it for other articles or services is not its least. 
Thus this kind of value of money, that is, its purchasing power, is of 
the utmost importance to mankind, although it is so constantly 
changing. These statistical abstracts that we have given are simple 
statements of what we are all constantly realizing, that prices do vary. 
When we say prices vary we are only saying that the quantity of goods, 
or the services we may receive in exchange for a coin of fixed weight 
and fineness, varies. We can just as truly say that the quantity of coin 
varies that we may receive in exchange for a definite amount of goods 
or services. In truth, gold is simply a commodity, and its intrinsic 
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value in comparison with any other commodity whatever is regulated 
by the rigid economic law of supply and demand. Whenever a gov- 
ernment coins it, and calls it legal tender money, then by this very new 
use it makes a new demand for this metal, and thus increases its utility, 
and by this means increases its intrinsic value. Thus the vain at- 
tempt to prove that gold is an almost unvarying standard of intrinsic 
value is shown to be illogical. From the very nature of commodities 
there can be no unvarying standard or measure of intrinsic value. 
Gold is not, neither is silver, nor are they both combined, unvarying 
standards of intrinsic value. But the world from time immemorial 
has wisely accepted both of these metals as “agents of valuation,” and 
to discard either from this important function would so greatly enbance 
the intrinsic value of the other as to cause the most tremendous shock 
and distress that the commercial world has ever felt. This eminently 
wise acceptance of a definite quantity of carefully coined gold and silver 
as an agent of valuation, not as an unvarying measure, is the recognition 
of one of the most vital functions of legal money, its debt-paying power. 

As we are all interested in the financial stability and prosperity of 
the commercial world, as well as that of our own country, the risk is 
entirely too great to discard from this particular use either one of these 
money metals. On the fallacious use of the word value, without making 
the distinction of the kind of value as applied to money, gold mono- 
metallism has been founded. 

Gold cannot justly be called the money metal of the world, as only 
about one hundred and thirty-three millions of people use gold alone 
as unlimited legal-tender money, while about one hundred and sixty-four 
millions use gold and silver in this manner, and seven hundred and 
ninety-six millions use silver alone, while the other three hundred 
millions we may estimate as non-money users. 

The debt-paying value of money is a question of law and law alone, 
while the intrinsic value of money is a question of supply and demand, 
but the purchasing value of money is a question of prices, and in a free 
country is adjusted by the people perfectly independent of the laws of 
the government. Be assured, then, that there is no swindle perpetrated 
on the part of the government when they discard the false idea that 
gold is an unvarying standard of intrinsic value. No one should ex- 
pect the intrinsic value of the gold and silver dollar to remain uniform 
when measured by each other, or by other commodities, nor does a 
slight variation make any material difference. The plain duty of our 
government is to maintain with the greatest care the weight and fineness 
of our important coins unchanged, so that there may be no breach of 
fair legal contracts. Congress has a constitutional power to almost 
wipe out all coin indebtedness by a simple use of their power to regu- 
late the legal value of all coins. Our sense of justice should permit 
no change whatever in the important legal-tender coins as long as we 
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are so overburdened by our enormous debts, based on the quantity of 
pure metal in these coins, but not on their intrinsic value. 

Our coins of each metal will circulate freely at home side by side, 
and when either one goes abroad, it will be valued as metal, not money. 
The remonetization of silver has reduced the relative value of gold as 
a money metal to a certain extent, and as at that time (1878) the pay 
was in paper currency almost on a gold basis, the practical effect was a 
reduction of all salaries. As the prices of all commodities were also 
measured by gold or its equivalent in paper currency just before the 
remonetization of silver, and as these prices are now measured by the 
bi-metallic standard of gold and silver or their equivalent in paper 
~ eurrency, prices have become greater. Hence the army and navy, and, 
in fact, aH who receive fixed salaries, have a double burden to bear,— 
literally, a reduction in the intrinsic value of their pay, and an increase 
in the intrinsic value of the necessaries of life. He who lives on a 
salary alone knows that the same salary does not reach quite as far as 
it did three years ago. The increase in the price of commodities has 
given us a rising market, and has inspired business men to make re- 
newed exertions in productive industry, and never has there been more 
confidence, activity, and prosperity in our own country than at present. 
So in the long run, as the army and navy are full participators in our 
national prosperity, they too will reap the benefits. Continued hard times 
would have probably constrained the country to reduce pay, pensions, 
and favors of other kinds. Good times will probably add to the liber- 
ality of the people in these matters, Thus this question of finance is 
worth a little more patient study, and if our view is accepted as correct, 
it relieves your country from this taint of dishonor, and encourages 
you to remember that it is not an unmixed evil. 

In regard to the expediency and justice of the government paying 
any of its old coin debts in either gold or silver, at its option, it may 
be. sufficient to remember that we are governed by written laws, 
and that when our great war debt was made it was a coin debt, and 
also, in 1869, when Congress so solemnly again agreed to pay those 
debts in coin, they did not say in gold coin, nor in silver coin, but 
simply in coin. Please refer to the written laws, and see that the pres- 
ent gold dollar and the silver dollar were the then unlimited legal 
debt-paying coin dollars. An excellent reason for the government 
not using silver freely during the late Rebellion to coin money in order 
to meet our many coin debts was, that in the markets of the world the 
silver to make a silver dollar cost about three and three-fourths per 
cent. more than the gold to make a gold dollar. We naturally used 
the cheaper metal, gold. 

The legislation in the United States and in Germany in hostility 
to the use of silver as legal money has had a potent influence in de- 
preciating its intrinsic value when compared with gold. The world’s 
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annual product of gold, in comparison with silver, has not decreased, 
but is said to have slightly increased. 

The question of international bi-metallism is one of the most sub- 
tile of economic inquiries, and it seems highly probable, from the results 
of the late International Monetary Conference at Paris, that the use of 
the two metals as full legal-tender money will be extended. However, 
we have little expectation of seeing a successful and durable interna- 
tional treaty on this subject. The money of each country is something 
almost as distinct and personal and as difficult to change as the language, 
the Jaws, the weights or measures, or their religion. We think that 
most of the desirable results aimed at by the bi-metallists will be ob- 
tained simply by the separate action of each nation using both metals 
as legal-tender money in a ratio and in coins to suit their own conven- 
ience. International coinage is desirable, but it is a Utopian dream of 
the future. The world is not ready for it. 

As cotton and wool are the principal materials used as clothing 
without the aid of international law in civilized countries, and thus 
there is seldom an extraordinary demand for either to the detriment of 
the value of the other, so when gold and silver are both used a little 
more extensively as legal money much of the late extraordinary fluc- 
tuations in their relative intrinsic value will probably disappear. 

Legal money must always be a creation of national law, and in 
order that it may be reliable it must be based on the fitness and in- 
trinsic value of the material used. Silver as well as gold pre-eminently 
fills these requisitions. The immense importance of real money as an 
“agent of valuation” was most strikingly shown by Comptroller of the 
Currency, Hon. John Jay Knox, at the late convention of our national 
bankers. He says that in the business of nearly two thousand of our 
national banks on the one day of June 30, amounting to over two 
hundred and seventy-four millions of dollars, only about eighty-one 
hundredths of one per cent. was transacted by real money, gold and sil- 
ver, while all the rest was done in some shape by paper, representative 
of money. 

‘ The real feeling of the capitalists of our country, as to their confi- 
dence in practical bi-metallism, was shown by the avidity with which 
they lately exchanged their five and six per cent. national bonds, for 
which they could then if they wished have received gold alone, for bonds 
bearing only three and a half per cent. interest, for which they may 
receive silver if the Secretary of the Treasury wishes to pay off these 


bonds in this coin. 
JoHN A. GRIER. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 2, 1881. 
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THREE YEARS ON THE BLOCKADE. 


(Continued from page 467.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


OssaBAw Sounp, together with Great and Little Ogeechee Rivers, 
presented many attractions to a blockader, and we found many ways of 
amusing ourselves which could be offered at but few of the blockaded 
ports. The fishing was very good indeed from off the ship, and the 
hunting was excellent, though rather limited as to the variety of game. 
These sports were very extensively indulged in, and served to make our 
stay here very endurable, to say the least. We had an excellent pilot, 
who had made his escape from the rebels, and had taken refuge on 
board the “ Dawn,” and who was transferred to our ship when we came 
upon the station. He was thoroughly familiar with all the rivers and 
inland passages emptying into the sound, and was invaluable as a pilot 
to our fleet, as well as being a jolly and companionable fellow. He had 
brought his shot-gun with him when he escaped, and was posted in all 
particulars regarding the game to be found in that country, and was 
always ready and pleased to give us all the information upon those 
points that he possessed, and to take us to the most desirable places for 
shooting. 

The principal game we found here was curlew, which we usually 
shot while feeding upon the shores of the small islands. At times they 
were quite plentiful and comparatively easy to approach, but were 
usually rather shy, and difficult to shoot. The meat of these birds is 
excellent, and we consumed many a curlew-pie in the steerage mess 
during that winter. In addition to the luxury of game we were abun- 
dantly supplied with fresh oysters, though I cannot speak very highly 
of the quality of this latter luxury. These oysters were a variety called 
“raccoon oysters,” and they were found very plentifully in the bayous 
and creeks near our anchorage. The process of gathering them was a 
very simple one indeed, as at low tide they were left entirely out of the 
water and hanging in bunches at the foot of the banks, and very firmly 
fastened together. Their name originates from the fact that the raccoons 
come down from the timber at low tide and eat these oysters, opening 
them with their sharp claws and teeth. 
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On the south side of Ossabaw Sound was an island of the same 
name. This was quite a large island, and contained several farms and 
a considerable quantity of timber, and was our principal place of resort 
when in search of recreation and pleasure. At first we were reluctant 
to venture far from our boats in our visits to this island, not knowing 
what dangers we might be running into; but after a few visits had been 
made, and there appeared to be no evidences of the enemy as being in 
possession of the place, or even of any inhabitants of any kind, we be- 
came bolder, and penetrated several miles into the interior; always 
being well armed, however, in order to be prepared for any surprise. 

These trips became very popular with us, and were attended with 
much pleasure, having just enough of the spice of possible danger to 
make them interesting and exciting. We found upon traveling some 
distance back from the shore several very fine plantations, where the 
famous sea-island cotton had been raised; and in some cases we found 
large quantities of the seed stowed away in the barns. ‘These planta- 
tions were deserted by their owners, whom it was presumed were serv- 
ing the Confederacy in the army. On one of the plantations most re- 
mote from the sound we discovered three very aged darkies living in 
one of the little cabins in the slave-quarters. Near by was the deserted 
mansion of the fugitive master. We entered the cabin of these old 
abandoned servants, and there found a woman, whose age must have 
verged upon a century, sitting close inside an old fireplace, with her 
feet in the warm ashes, and whose sight had so near vanished as to 
hardly admit of her distinguishing us as we talked to her of her history 
and that of her master. 

We asked the others to accompany us to the deserted mansion, but 
they refused to do so, seeming to have a sort of superstitious dread of 
approaching it. We found it to be a very nice and comfortable house, 
built in the Southern style, with large porticoes and spacious rooms. 
Everything of value had been carried away when the family left the 
place, so that we saw only empty rooms and abandoned fireplaces. 
The general appearance of the place seemed to indicate that the pro- 
prietor had been a man of considerable wealth, and an exploration of 
the cellar revealed his epicurean habits, as a great aumber of empty wine 
bottles were found strewn about its floor. 

The old darkies seemed to have very vague and indefinite ideas of 
the world outside of that particular island, and I have no doubt we 
seemed to them to be remarkable beings of whom they may have heard, 
but had never before seen. The visit to this plantation caused me to 
meditate deeply, as I viewed its ruined and desolate aspect, upon the 
scenes that must have been enacted here during its prosperous days, 
and my imagination pictured much of romance and luxury as associated 
with its owner’s family in the peaceful days before the war. 

But, on the other hand, I was impressed with the wrong and ingrat- 
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itude that was shown in leaving these aged and decrepit people, whose 
lives had been one of constant toil and hardship endured for their master, 
to subsist on what their weak and trembling hands could dig from the 
ground, and perhaps to die from lack of strength to get their food. 

We had not been long at Ossabaw Sound before our ship was dis- 
covered by the fugitive slaves along the shores, and she was being fre- 
quently boarded by fleeing contrabands. They arrived in such num- 
bers that it began to be a serious question as to what to do with them. 
We received permission to forward them as often as possible to Hilton 
Head, where they were employed upon work connected with the army, 
and thus we were relieved from the responsibility and burden of their 
. care. A few were selected from among the best men, and were retained 
on board as a part of the ship’s crew, in which duty they became very 
useful and proficient. 

These contrabands were the genuine Southern negroes, with all their 
peculiarities and passion for music. Nearly every party that arrived 
brought a violin or two with them among their varied personal effects, 
and usually made it a special point to steal all the jewelry it was pos- 
sible to obtain from their masters before leaving home, which they dis- 
played with much pride upon their safe arrival among the Yankees, no 
doubt thinking they would be highly commended for any acts of that 
nature, 

On pleasant evenings, if there happened to have been a fresh ar- 
rival of these people, a regular minstrel entertainment was held upon 
the deck, much to our edification and amusement. 

On one occasion a party of contrabands was discovered far out on 
the marshy island which lay between our ship and the main land, 
making signals for assistance. The signal was answered from the ship, 
and a boat was lowered and sent ashore, and the crew went to their 
relief. A long time elapsed before the crew returned, when they made 
their appearance alongside the ship, accompanied by four or five of 
the most frightful specimens of African humanity that ever greeted a 
Yankee gunboat on a Southern coast. In attempting to reach the 
ship, they had deserted their boat on reaching this island, and had 
endeavored to cross the same on foot to a point near the ship, where 
they could be easily rescued ; and in doing this, they had become mired 
in the swamp, and had sunk to their waists in the mud, thus being 
utterly helpless, and with fair prospects of ending their existence in 
this manner. It was mere accident that they were discovered at all, 
and when rescued by the crew were nearly perishing with the cold. 

There were two women in this party, and as they were taken on 
board they presented a horrible aspect, being a mass of black and 
slimy mud from their waists to their feet. The whole party was imme- 
diately sent down into the fire-room, where they were warmed and 
dried, when they were furnished clothing from the paymaster’s stores ; 
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the women being obliged to assume the male attire, as the Navy Depart- 
ment makes no provision for the female wardrobe. 

The fame of the “ Monitor,” which a few months before had so 
successfully resisted the attack of the rebel ironclad “ Merrimac,” and 
had so opportunely appeared upon the scene of devastation which the 
latter was rapidly causing, became spread through the North, and she 
was looked upon as the means of salvation of our chief cities on the 
Northern coast, as well as the capital of the nation itself. The name 
of Ericsson was familiar to every one as the inventor of the most 
powerful and impregnable vessel of war that had, as yet, ever done 
service for any nation on the earth. The circumstances attending her 
construction, and her completion at the most perilous hour of the war, 
seemed to have been providential for the North. Although a few 
quite serious defects existed in the arrangement of the details, the idea 
and general principles in her build were considered to be all that were 
required. 

In view of these facts, the Navy Department immediately set about 
the construction of several more of these vessels, and the next one 
completed and fitted for sea was named the “ Montauk,” and she was 
also commanded by the hero of the “ Monitor,” Captain Worden. 
On the 24th of January, 1863, the “Montauk” arrived off the bar 
of Ossabaw Sound, in tow of the steamer “James Edger,” having 
been sent to test her qualities at Fort McAllister by Admiral Dupont. 

As she entered the sound we hailed her with cheers, as we felt that 
not only should we be protected from the contemplated raid upon us 
by the ironclad at Savannah, but we should now undoubtedly soon be 
in possession of McAllister itself, when we could proceed up the river 
and help ourselves to the “ Nashville.” 

The day following the arrival of the “ Montauk” was very foggy, 
and continued so until night, thus preventing any movement against 
the fort. Upon the next day a council of the captains of the several 
vessels was held, and a plan arranged for the general attack on the 
succeeding day. Our fleet had been increased by the arrival of two 
vessels: one the “Seneca,” and the other the “C. P. Williams”; the 
Jatter being a mortar-schooner. In the evening of this day we all 
moved up the river to a point just out of the range of the fort and 
came to anchor. The day following the fog had cleared, so that we 
were enabled to see the positions of everything, and at eight o’clock 
in the evening one boat from our own ship and one from the “Seneca” 
proceeded up the river under the command of Lieutenant-Commander 
John L. Davis, to destroy the ranges of the enemy’s guns, which were 
placed at a point called Harvey’s Cut, and also to make a general 
reconncissance. 

Our fleet now consisted of the “ Montauk,” the “ Wissahickon,” 
the “Seneca,” and the “Dawn,” and mortar-schooner “C, P. Williams.” 
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This was considered by us to be quite a formidable fleet, and we had 
no serious doubts as to what the result of our attack would be, as we 
had unlimited confidence and faith in the ability of the “ Montauk” to 
accomplish her object, even if the others should become disabled. 
The expedition of Captain Davis in the boats was successful, so far as 
finding that there were obstructions in the river a short distance below 
the fort, and he concluded, after a careful examination, that they were 
protected by torpedoes. 

On the morning of January 27 the fleet got under way, and 
steamed up to within easy range, and opened fire on the fort, the 
“ Montauk” being in the lead. The enemy replied to our fire in a 
very vigorous manner, paying special attention, however, to the “ Mon- 
tauk.” The fire was kept up on both sides until about 11 o’clock 
A.M., when the “ Montauk,” having expended all her shells, and finding 
her solid shot of but little service, dropped down the stream, and a 
violent rain-storm setting in, the remainder of the fleet were withdrawn 
from range. 

During this engagement the ‘ Montauk” was struck a great many 
times by shot and shell, but received no serious damage from them. 
Her smoke-stack was considerably perforated, to be sure, and a great 
many indentations were seen upon the turret, but these were the only 
evidences of rough treatment that she had to show. 

It had been presumed that, with the immense guns of the “ Mon- 
tauk,” and her ability to get within close range, the fort would not 
be able to resist such a siege; but we had not counted ‘on the strength of 
the enemy’s works, and were astonished to find them so little affected 
by the terrible fire. In the result of this attack was shown the supe- 
riority of earth-works over all other kinds of forts, and the almost im- 
possibility of reducing a bomb-proof earth-work by naval force alone ; 
and I can only say that if this engagement did not to a great measure 
demonstrate this fact, it will be more fully shown in the account of a 
future attack upon this same fort, wherein several ironclads took a 
part. 

However, the result of our engagement not being wholly satisfac- 
tory to Captain Worden, it was determined that another attack should 
be made as soon as it could be arranged; and on the Ist day of Feb- 
ruary we all moved up the river again, the same fleet going into this 
action that had been in the first one. At half-past seven in the morn- 
ing we opened fire again on the fort. The weather was thick, and, as 
there was no wind stirring, it was with much difficulty that any aim 
could be had upon the fort, the smoke from the guns hanging about 
the ship and obstructing the view. 

In a short time a breeze sprang up, and, the smoke being cleared 
away, the firing was continued briskly on both sides. The immense 
shells from the “ Montauk,” as they exploded in the sides and on the 
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top of the fort, throwing loads of sand high in the air, seemed to be 
having a terrible effect. It was discovered that the rebels had so ar- 
ranged their heaviest gun that it could be shifted from one part of the 
fort to another, which was done frequently, thus destroying any pre- 
vious range that had been brought upon it by the “ Montauk.” 

At about noon of this day we all again withdrew from this second 
attack, finding it useless to waste any more ammunition with such poor 
prospects ahead, and dropped down to our old anchorage. 

During this attack the “ Montauk” was struck forty-six times, but 
still no serious damage resulted from it, strange as it may seem, and 
there were no casualties to report among the crew or officers. It was 
decided not to renew the attack until a larger force should arrive on 
the station, which was anticipated would probably be before a great 
while, as there were several more ironclads nearly completed at the 
North, and we had reason to suppose that they would be sent to this 
place. 

So we all remained quietly at our anchorage, and watched for any 
developments that the rebels might make. Although we had not suc- 
ceeded in effecting the capture of McAllister, we still had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we yet had the “Nashville” safely locked up, and 
it was our intention that she should remain there. 

Nothing of interest occurred for a few weeks, and we passed the 
time as formerly—in hunting, and visiting each other on board of the 
several vessels—until the 28th day of February, when an event occurred 
which removed all further anxiety in regard to the “ Nashville,” and 
rendered McAllister useless so far as its protection of that ship was 
concerned. 

On the evening of the 27th the “ Nashville” had moved to a point 
in the river not far above the fort, with the evident intention of making 
one last desperate effort to escape, and run through the blockade with 
her valuable cargo of cotton. 

Her movements were watched with intense interest by the fleet, when 
it was suddenly discovered that she had come to a stop, and great efforts 
were being made to start her again, which proved useless, and it was 
decided by all hands that she was aground. Her position was such 
that she could be reached by the guns of the fleet in case she should 
remain in that position until morning, it being after sunset when the 
discovery was made, and the preparations for an attack on her could 
not have been made before we should have been overtaken by darkness. 

This event was discussed with much happiness during the evening, 
and we retired to our berths with the earnest hope that nothing would 
happen during the night by which the “ Nashville” could be floated off 
her position on the bar. The orders were given to have the fleet ready 
for moving at daylight, and everything was in readiness for the attack 
in case the daylight should reveal our victim still in reach of our guns. 

* 
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At the first gleam of dawn everybody in the fleet was stirring, and as 
soon as there was sufficient light to see up the river, the joyful news 
was announced that the “Nashville” was still in the position of the 
night before. 

The orders were immediately given to up anchor and get the ship 
cleared for action, and before many minutes the whole fleet was under 
way, steaming up to our old fighting-ground, with the “ Montauk” in 
the lead, as she was to do the principal part of the work ; the wooden 
fleet, of course, being unable to approach so near the fort on account of 
the terrible fire from there that would have to be undergone, and which 
they could not have endured long enough to accomplish the work in 
hand. The “ Nashville’s” position was at a sharp bend in the river, 
just above the fort, so that by going as near as possible to the fort, or 
as far as the obstructions just below it, she could be reached by firing 
across the neck of land. The “ Montauk” took this position, and the 
wooden fleet remained below, but still within range of the fire of the 
fort, and also where they could reach the “ Nashville” by elevating their 
guns sufficiently. 

The “ Montauk” when she stopped was within twelve hundred 
yards of the “ Nashville,” and close under the guns of the fort. As 
she approached a most terrific fire was opened on her from the fort, as 
the occasion was one which demanded their best talent in that line, as 
one of the swiftest and finest cruisers of the rebel navy was in immi- 
nent peril, and thousands of dollars’ worth of cargo were at stake. 

The “ Montauk” paid strict attention to the business she had on 
hand, and had to withstand a fire which would have blown a wooden 
ship out of water in a very few minutes. We of the wooden fleet, 
however, were occasionally getting a shot from them, as a sort of 
reminder that they had not entirely forgotten us. At the same time 
we were ignoring the fort and paying our addresses wholly to the 
“ Nashville,” where we knew our shots would have a more satisfactory 
effect. 

We watched with much interest and excitement the effect of the 
“ Montauk’s” fire. Her shells were reaching the “Nashville,” and 
nearly every one was counting, for in a few minutes the “ Nashville” 
was seen to be on fire from stem to stern. At 9.20 a.m. a large pivot- 
gun mounted on her spar-deck exploded from the heat with a loud 
report. Twenty minutes later her smoke-stack fell overboard, and in 
about fifteen minutes the closing scene in this grand act occurred, in 
the explosion of her magazine with fearful violence and blowing her 
into atoms. 

As soon as this grand climax was reached, and before the smoke 
had cleared away from the wreck, the crews mounted the rigging and 
spars, and gave such loud and prolonged cheers as must have been very 
torture to the garrison in the fort. We all dropped down the river 
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again to our various s.stions, with a feeling of intense gratification at 
our morning’s work. On the way down the “ Montauk” ran on toa 
torpedo, which exploded under her, but which, fortunately, did no 
serious damage. 

At the next ebb-tide after the destruction of the “ Nashville” great 
quantities of loose and scorched cotton came floating down the river 
past the fleet, sticking to fragments of the wreck ; and as it drifted past 
it seemed to tell us that if we would not allow the “ Nashville” to go 
to sea as a whole, she was determined to run the blockade in pieces. 
A great many of these fragments were picked up, and many very pretty 
little souvenirs of the “ Nashville” were made by the sailors during 
their spare hours. Soon after we had concluded our business with the 
“ Nashville” three new monitors arrived on the station, named the 
“ Patapsco,” “ Passaic,” and “ Nahant.” We had been anticipating the 
arrival of one or more, and were much pleased to find our force so 
largely augmented. We had had no doubts before the arrival of the 
“ Montauk,” of the ability of such a vessel to reduce Fort McAllister 
without any great degree of labor, but after repeated trials by her we 
became convinced that she alone could not accomplish that purpose, 
and looked forward to the arrival of the others with a certainty that 
the united strength of two or three such vessels could not fail to meet 
with quick success. The “ Montauk” was obliged to go to Port Royal 
upon the arrival of the three new monitors for repairs, which were 
urgent, so that she would not be in the engagement which was being 
prepared for. 

It was arranged that the three new monitors should engage the 
fort without the assistance of the wooden fleet. The “ Passaic” was com- 
manded by Captain Drayton, and, as he was the senior officer, he also 
became the commanding officer of the fleet, and he chose to take the 
lead in the coming engagement. 

On the 3d day of March, everything being in readiness, the moni- 
tors steamed up the river to the nearest point that could be reached 
with safety, and opened a fearful fire upon the fort with their 11- 
and 15-inch guns. The wooden ships were anchored at a point out 
of range of tlie guns of the fort, but yet in such a position as to admit 
of our witnessing the battle. 

Any one to have seen the batteries of these three monitors could 
hardly have imagined an earth-work to have been so constructed as to 
have resisted the fire from them for but a very short period at the most ; 
and it would have been difficult to conceive such a bomb-proof as would 
be impregnable to such shells fired at close range. 

The fort replied to the fire from the monitors with equal fierceness 
to their own, but their firing was mainly directed to the “Passaic,” as she 
being in the lead, was, as a consequence, nearer to their guns, It seemed 
to be the plan of the rebels in this engagement to concentrate their 
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strength upon the monitor in advance, evidently hoping by this to de- 
stroy her first, when they could turn their attention to the next one, 
knowing that if their fire was divided among the three there would be 
but little hope of disabling either of them. The other monitors were, 
however, not altogether slighted, but were receiving occasional attentions 
from the fort. 

To all appearance, the shot and shell from the monitors was having 
a destructive effect, but still we could not observe much slacking in the 
firing of the fort, and were unable to account for their ability to persist 
in that action in the face of such a murderous siege. 

The action lasted for a long time, and, in fact, much longer than we 
had anticipated under the circumstances, and we were at last extremely 
surprised and humiliated to see the three monitors withdraw from the 
battle and drop down the stream to their accustomed place of anchorage, 
having failed in their object. After this engagement we felt that Fort 
McAllister could never be taken from the water-front, and it never was ; 
but was finally captured by Sherman’s army by storming from the rear. 

As this was the first battle of the three new monitors, the scars 
could be easily counted, and an inventory of these marks of honor 
was immediately taken, which showed that the “ Passaic” was struck 
thirty-four times, while the “ Patapsco” was struck but once, and the 
‘‘ Nahant” had no scar to show. 

Our ship had now been stationed at this place some six months, and 
was beginning to need repairs to her machinery and boilers, as well as a 
new supply of coal and stores. These could all be supplied at Port 
Royal, and our necessities being made known to the commanding officer, 
we were ordered to go to Port Royal] as soon as we could get ready. 
The time we had spent at Ossabaw Sound had passed pleasantly in 
most respects, and everything considered, we regarded it as desirable a 
station as any in the squadron, and, in comparison with a number, was 
much to be coveted ; so that we felt that if we were to leave it, even 
though our necessities demanded it, when we should come under the 
eye of the admiral, he might see fit to send us to one of those stations 
which we wished to avoid. Yet we hoped that such would not be the 
case, but that he would allow us to return to Ossabaw. Our hopes in 
this direction, however, were doomed to be blasted; for, after having 
completed our repairs and received our supplies, we received the mourn- 
ful intelligence that we were ordered to Charleston Bar for blockade 
duty, and were soon under way for that station. There was only one 
consolation to be had from such a station as this, and the chances for 
realizing the hope upon which it was built were decidedly slim; this 
was, that we might possibly capture a blockade-runner here, and event- 
ually get some prize-money as the result. 

When we reached Charleston Bar, our captain reported to the com- 
manding officer for assignment to a position, and we were ordered to 
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take up our anchorage on the outer blockade, at a point about four 
miles from the eastern end of Sullivan’s Island, and where the rebels 
had erected a powerful fort. 

The position was a most undesirable one as far as comfort was con- 
cerned, for we might as well have been out at sea. There was no 
possible chance for any recreation on shore, as we were several miles 
from land, and off a coast infested with rebels at every point. There 
was one advantage, however, in being so far out from the harbor, which 
was, that in case of a blockade-runner attempting to run in through 
our channel, we should be the first to receive him. We were exposed 
in this position to the heavy east winds and rough seas that came sweep- 
ing in from the ocean, with no friendly land to break their force, and 
our ship was rolled and pitched about incessantly. The spires of the 
churches in Charleston could be dimly seen on clear days, and old Fort 
Sumter frowned upon us but a few miles away. 

The monotony of this kind of service soon became almost unen- 
durable, confined, as we were, to the limits of one small ship, with 
each day exactly like the one before it in its tiresome round of rolling 
and pitching, and we deplored the necessity which ever sent us to Port 
Royal, where we feared we should be sent to some such purgatory as 
we had reached. 

Lieutenant-Commander Davis, our captain, was almost untiring in 
his vigilance, and would frequently spend nearly the whole night on 
deck, anxiously watching through the darkness for the slightest indica- 
tions of the presence of blockade-runners, and nothing escaped his 
eye to which could be attached the least suspicion as to its nature. 

Here we were subjected to the most rigid rules at night. No lights 
were allowed on deck after dark, the hatches were all covered with 
tarpaulins, and the sky-lights were also covered, and even the lanterns 
had covers on them as they were carried about the deck. No noise 
was allowed which could be heard outside the ship, and every sort of 
precaution was taken to have our position undiscovered by any ship 
which might attempt to run in from outside. 

Lookouts were posted fore and aft, and ordered to report anything 
and everything which they might see to the officer of the deck, and 
they were required to call out their post every half-hour, so that it 
would be known whether they were awake or asleep. We were fre- 
quently called up suddenly at night and sent to quarters upon the 
discovery of some inexplicable light. The cable was always kept in 
readiness to slip at any moment, steam was kept up, and the crew slept 
by the side of the guns, ready to spring to them in an instant in case 
of a call. 

The officers slept with half their clothes on, and with their side- 
arms within reach of their berths. Although we were subjected to this 
severe discipline, and had to endure these many hardships, still there 
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were many very amusing incidents occurring frequently in the midst 
of our serious duties, caused by the over-vigilance of some ambitious 
lookout, whose verdancy was in excess of his caution, Such a man 
as this, feeling the importance and responsibility of his position, and 
endowed with unlimited privileges in the way of reporting objects or 
lights, and also feeling that he had it within his power to rouse up a 
whole ship’s company at his pleasure by making some discovery which 
had been unnoticed by any one else on watch, would call out “Light 
ho!” with the effect already described, when, after pointing out its 
location, it would be found to be a rising star coming above the horizon, 
and which really would, upon first sight, have much the appearance of 
a ship’s light at a long distance. 

The edge of the moon, as it would appear on the eastern horizon, 
apparently coming up out of the ocean, would excite a green lookout 
almost to frenzy, and he would assure himself that he bad this time 
made a discovery well calculated to cause alarm, when further develop- 
ments would convince him of his error, and he would feel proportion- 
ately humiliated. 

As yet we had received no reward for our extreme vigilance and 
the deprivations we were obliged to endure, and began to feel that 
possibly we might have had more comforts and privileges without 
imperiling the object for which we were here. But at last our patience 
had its reward, and it was fully demonstrated that our precautions had not 
been too great, for on the night of the 18th of March a genuine blockade- 
runner made its appearance in our midst, As darkness came on the 
usual lookouts were posted, and the regular system of caution was 
observed. Those officers who were off watch had gone below to turn 
in, and the decks were deserted by all except those whose duties re- 
quired them to remain there. The night was intensely dark and a 
favorable ene for blockade-running, and for this reason Captain Davis 
had remained on deck also, anxiously watching for any evidence of this 
nature, The men were quietly lying near their guns talking in subdued 
tones, and there was a general air of quietness throughout the ship. 

Nothing had occurred to disturb our serenity up to the mid-watch 
at twelve o’clock. At this hour the watches were changed, and all had 
again settled down to quietude, and no sound was heard but the regular 
tread of the officer of the deck upon the bridge. Captain Davis was still 
on deck, when at about half-past twelve firing was heard from the 
ships outside us, and the rattle was immediately sprung, and in a 
moment we were all at our quarters ready for action. We were satis- 
fied from the direction of the firing that a blockade-runner was trying 
to come in, and our large pivot-gun was run out, and the officer stood 
waiting the command from the captain to fire as soon as the stranger 
should show himself in our neighborhood. The suspense was not of 
long duration, for in a few minutes a large steamer was close aboard of 
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us, having successfully escaped the other ships. In an instant, and 
before she had time to change her course, our large gun was trained 
on her, and the command given to fire, which was quickly obeyed. 
Upon this the steamer stopped and showed a light, and an officer 
hailed us, saying he surrendered, whereupon the order was given to 
suspend firing on her. We immediately got under way, and as we 
approached him he changed his course and took to his heels again, 
trying to run in along the beach to the north of us. 

We did not propose to let him escape now, if it was possible to 
prevent it, and we did not feel like showing him any special respect 
either, since he had so unceremoniously broken faith with us. As soon 
as he started to get away from us our ship was gotten under way, and, 
taking it for granted that he would stil] attempt to run into Charleston, 
we shaped our course so as to head him off in that game, which we soon 
succeeded in doing, at the same time giving him another taste of our 
pivot-gun. This last shot had evidently disabled him, for he ran 
aground at a point about two miles from Breach Inlet, and showed a 
bright white light. A boat was immediately lowered and sent to board 
him, under the charge of Lieutenant Casey, who had instructions to 
bring back the prisoners with him, and ascertain what cargo she had, 
and get such other information as was necessary. 

We waited patiently for the return of the boat, and were anxious to 
see the prisoners and hear all the particulars about the ship. In due 
course of time the boat returned, bringing the prisoners, which con- 
sisted of a large Newfoundland dog and a Southdown sheep. Lieu- 
tenant Casey had obeyed his instructions with regard to the prisoners 
to the letter, for the dog and the sheep were the only prisoners to be 
found upon his boarding the stranger, and he was welcomed by these 
animals at the gangway as he stepped on board; both of which sur- 
rendered themselves without any words on the subject. 

Lieutenant Casey made a thorough examination of the ship in search 
of any officers or members of the crew who might be concealed on board 
of her, but he could find no trace of any one, and it was decided that 
all hands had escaped to the shore in the boats as soon as the ship struck 
the bar. 

Signals were now made from our ship for assistance in getting the 
steamer off the bar, and in a few minutes several boats arrived from the 
other blockading ships. A hawser was taken from our ship to the 
steamer, and every effort was made to pull her off the bar, but all of 
which proved unsuccessful. Boats were coming and going frequently 
between the steamer and our ship, and various plans were suggested for 
meeting the difficulties which were presented, but all proved of no avail. 
One of the officers returned to our ship and reported to Captain Davis 
that the steamer was fast filling with water, and that they had been 
unable to keep her free with the pumps. 
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When this condition of things was made known, Captain Davis 
gave orders to secure as rapidly as possible all the property that could 
be brought away and set fire to the steamer. At daylight the boats all 
left her, there being then some fourteen feet of water in the hold and 
the steamer on fire. There was not much saved from her, as there had 
not been time enough in which to work before daylight appeared, and 
then it was no longer safe for the boats to remain there, as they could 
be reached by the guns from the fort on Sullivan’s Island. 

There was no manifest of the cargo found, but it was presumed that 
she was loaded with arms and ammunition, as a portion of the cargo 
was in sight, and consisted of small rifled cannon and Enfield rifles. 
- There must also have been a considerable quantity of medical stores 
on board, as quite a number of bottles of quinine were found, as well 
as several cases of brandy. The quality of the latter article was tested, 
and the former was saved for cases of necessity. On the following day 
we got under way and stood in towards. the wreck, and to prevent the 
rebels from recovering any of the cargo, and also to make sure destruc- 
tion of the steamer itself, we fired shells into her for two or three hours, 
in the mean time steaming around, so as to rake her from different points, 
but yet keeping ourselves out of the range of the heavy guns of the 
fort before mentioned. 

While we were in the act of shelling her the rebels, evidently ex- 
asperated at the sight of this performance, and unable to reach us with 
their guns from the fort, had sent a small field-piece down to the beach 
opposite us, and opened fire upon us with it. We did not regard that 
act with any special alarm, and ignored the performance until we had 
completed the work we had in hand. The shots from the little field- 
piece all passed over us with spiteful screams, but failed to do us any 
injury, and having completed our task, we returned to our anchorage. 

We found the name of the stranger to be the “Georgiana,” a Clyde- 
built English steamer, of about a thousand tons, a beautiful model, and 
withal would have made us a rich prize could we have saved her. 

There was much disappointmert expressed that we had been unable 
to get her off the bar, and that her position was such that we could not 
have worked upon her by daylight. However, we had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the rebels had not profited by her arrival, and that 
her mission on that coast had proved a failure. 

As we had been to such a degree repaid for our careful watching 
on the blockade, there seemed to be encouragement for continuing the 
plans already described, and so our time was passed as before the 
capture of the “Georgiana.” 

Not long after that adventure we again had cause to congratulate 
ourselves upon our vigilance. One very dark night firing was heard 
from one of the ships, and as usual we all rushed to our quarters, in 
readiness to give a warm reception to any other blockade-runner that 
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might be coming our way. The cable was slipped and we got under 
way, proceeding in the direction of the firing. We had no idea, how- 
ever, whether the blockade-runner was attempting to run in or trying 
to go to sea. Ina few minutes she became dimly visible, and a shell 
was fired at her from our large gun, when she disappeared in the dark- 
ness. We cruised around for a long time trying to find her, and in 
doing so we came suddenly upon the frigate “ Powhatan,” which was 
also on blockade duty here. 

They, having heard the firing, had run their guns out, and were 
prepared to welcome the stranger warmly, should she happen along 
that way. As we came up to her we were hailed by her captain, and 
at the same time her broadside was trained on us, and the men had the 
lock-strings in their hands ready to pull at the command to fire; which 
order they were just about to receive when they discovered who we 
were, and we escaped by the skin of our teeth from a broadside which 
would have blown us out of water. 

The captain of the “ Powhatan” reported that they had not seen 
anything of the blockade-runner, and as we could get no trace of her 
in any direction, we concluded that she had either run into Charleston 
or had made her escape seaward, as we had no means of knowing in 
which direction she was bound when we parted with her. We returned 
to our anchorage very greatly disappointed that she should have es- 
caped us, but at the same time we were exceedingly thankful that we 
had been spared that broadside from the “ Powhatan.” 

We were in hopes that the daylight might make some revelations 
as to the fate of our friend of the night before, and much to our satis- 
faction our hopes in that direction were realized ; for the first rays of 
dawn showed to us a steamer close in under Fort Moultrie, with only 
her bow sticking up out of the water, and which we concluded to be our 
mysterious visitor of the night before, who had found the pill from our 
pivot-gun more than she was able to carry. 

This being the second blockade-runner we had destroyed since our 
arrival on the station, we felt that our duty in that line had in no sense 
been neglected. It had been contemplated by Admiral Dupont to 
make an attack on Fort Sumter, and if possible force an entrance to 
Charleston, as soon as the fleet of monitors should be completed at the 
North, and should arrive to augment the force which was already on 
the station, and which had but lately been operating against Fort 
McAllister in the Ogeechee River. In addition to the fleet of monitors, 
there had already arrived, and was at the time on duty on the inner 
blockade, the powerful ironclad frigate “ New Ironsides.” 

It was arranged that this ironclad fleet should make the attack, and 
the wooden fleet were to take positions out of range, but were to hold 
themselves in readiness to assist, should they receive the signal to do so, 
after the ironclads had opened the way. The monitors having all 
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arrived on the station, the 7th of April was appointed as the day for 
the attack. All the preparations being completed, the ironclads took 
up their positions for the start. This ironclad fleet consisted of eight 
monitors and the “New Ironsides,” and was undoubtedly the most 
powerful naval force that ever went into battle since the world began. 
The wooden ships, among which was the “ Wissahickon,” took up their 
positions in the rear. The “New Ironsides” occupied the centre of the 
fleet, with four monitors ahead of her and four in the rear, and in this 
order they were to move cautiously up in the direction of Fort Sumter. 

The monitor “Weehawken” was placed in the lead, to whose bow 
was attached a large raft to be pushed ahead of her, for the purpose of 
catching any torpedoes that might lie in her path, and so remove or 
explode them before she should reach them herself. The admiral was 
on board the “ New Ironsides,” and by her signals the rest of the fleet 
were to be governed in their movements. As we on board the wooden 
ships were not to take any active part at first, we had the opportunity 
of witnessing one of the grandest and most stupendous engagements 
that ever had been known in the history of any nation, and one which, 
I am sure, will never be forgotten during the lives of those who saw it. 


(To be continued.) 
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A NIGHT AND A DAY ON THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER: 


CHAPTER I. 
TO ARMS! TO ARMS! 


“How fortunate you are here, Davies!” said Colonel] Weatherly, of the 
—th, as they two, with Lieutenant Watson, the adjutant of the corps, 
sat together at breakfast in the colonel’s bungalow in one of our fron- 
tier stations early in the month of May, 186—. 

An Indian breakfast is the important meal of the day, and the 
breakfast-table often does duty for a council-board. Many a good 
stroke of business has been done over a dish of machhli bhdt (fish and 
rice), a stereotyped first course of an Indian breakfast, where fish can 
be had, or over the cheroots with which it as regularly winds up. In 
England, if you want to have a private chat with a man on business, 
you would probably ask him to come and take a quiet dinner with you; 
in India, you would ask him to breakfast. 

On that particular morning the colonel had asked the commissariat 
officer, Captain Davies, and the adjutant to drop in to breakfast after 
parade, to talk over some minor matters of regimental commissariat. 
While they were sitting leisurely finishing off the important meal 
of the morning with a fragrant weed, the ddk arrived. A pile of 
letters in envelopes of every size and shape, from the scented lady-like 
billet-doux to the big greasy-looking “ official,” were placed beside the 
colonel. Tossing over to his adjutant, one after another, those which 
evidently concerned the orderly-room routine rather than himself per- 
sonally, he came upon one far less official and imposing in appearance 
than many of its companions of the bag, but with the word “ Immedi- 
ate” underscored in the corner. This he opened himself and read in 
silence, many a tell-tale play of expression passing over his face the 
while. 

“ How fortunate you are here, Davies!” said he. “ Here’s a conji- 
dential as well as ‘immediate’ from brigade headquarters ; and we must 
take prompt action. It seems that the prudent general’s entreaty to 
put off till the cold weather the punishment of those Momunds who 


1 Reprinted from The Army and Navy Magazine (London). 
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have been harrying our frontier goes for nothing. Our Punjab masters 
think the qui cito bis is as applicable a rule in giving a thrashing as in 
making a present. I am instructed to have a supply of camels within 
reach for emergent use, and to see that all the camp-equipage of the 
regiment is in good order. We must be ready to take the field at a 
day’s notice, and that so cautiously that not a hint of any movement 
may reach our friends on the frontier. So, Davies, I must throw myself 
on your ingenuity and discretion. Whatever you do, remember, not a 
whisper of what is up.” 

“ All right, colonel; on that score I think you may trust me. I 
have been long enough in close quarters with our Pathan neighbors on 
these hills to know the value of secrecy as well as dispatch. ‘ Fore- 
warned is fore-armed’ is an old English proverb ; but these unbelievers 
know the value of it quite as well as we do, and be hanged to them! 
Our only chance of getting the upper hand of them is by catching them 
napping,—if they ever do sleep, the wide-awake thieves !” 

“Well,” said the colonel, “how can you arrange about the tents and 
the camels ?” 

“T can see my way to covering the parade-ground with canvas by 
sunrise to-morrow morning, if necessary, without raising a ghost of a 
suspicion that anything is astir. Only yesterday one of my jemaddrs 
of kaldsis (head tent-pitcher) reported that the roof of one of the go- 
downs where the tents are stowed away leaked viciously after that down- 
pour of two days ago; and nothing will be more natural than that I 
should order out all the tents and have them pitched for a day or two 
in the sun to get them dried before laying them up for the hot weather. 
So that difficulty admits of an easy solution, colonel.” 

“ And how about the camels ?” 

“ Well, I think I can compass that too without much difficulty. I 
always have a muster and inspection of all the camels towards the end 
of May; but I can easily let the contractor know that it will be more 
convenient for me to hold my muster a little earlier this year. I think 
it very likely my old friend Abdoolah Khan will pay me a visit at my 
office to-day to receive orders; and I have only to tell him I desire to 
cast the eye of favor on his camel herds the day after to-morrow,—or 
even to-morrow, if necessary,—and I doubt not the old boy will be 
glad enough to bring them in from their lower grazing-grounds now, 
instead of a week later and a week hotter; and he’ll never smell a rat.” 

“So be it, then. I'll leave all that to you, Davies; only don’t let 
a whisper of what’s up get abroad. Watson and I will arrange all the 
little regimental details. Then you come and dine with me at mess to- 
night, and after mess we can adjourn here again and talk over the day’s 
work.” 

That evening the trio met again at the colonel’s bungalow, and were 
sitting on a chambutra (raised platform) outside, enjoying a weed and 
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the evening breeze, and talking over the probabilities of the coming 
affair, when a camel came shambling up the road, and the shétr sowdr 
(camel-rider) dismounting, placed in the colonel’s hands with a devout 
saldém a letter he had just brought from Peshawur. 

It contained the “ programme” of the expedition. At ten o’clock 
on the second night a wing of the —th Regiment was to be at a fron- 
tier fort some twelve miles off, there to be joined by a squadron of 
“Guides” Cavalry from Hotee Murdan, a regiment of Sikh Rifles, 
already moving from the Derajat, a wing of a Goorkha regiment, and 
a mounted mule-battery. 

The commandant of another Punjab Irregular Corps, by brevet a 
lieutenant-colonel, though regimentally only a captain, was to command 
the whole force, with local rank of a brigadier. 

The sting of a scorpion lies in its tail. In the concluding para- 
graph of this letter was contained the only part that could be supposed 
to have any sting in it. Some men, placed as Colonel Weatherly was, 
would have bristled all over with indignation ; some, perhaps, would 
have committed themselves to a remonstrance against supersession. 
Now Colonel Weatherly did neither. He felt the smart, he winced for 
a moment under a sense of injustice. He, a “ queen’s officer,” to serve 
under a “ Sepoy officer,” and one really his junior,—it was a trial to his 
amour propre. He might certainly escape the false position—if it were 
a false one—by sending his major in command, as only a wing of the 
regiment was under orders ; but, then, had he not come out to India 
expressly with the hope of seeing service? and although a few days’ 
brush among some frontier robber clans was not quite the form of ser- 
vice he had pictured to himself as the field on which his laurels were to 
be won, yet was he not a soldier? Go he would, and would do his best. 

He did go: he played no secondary part, though for a time his was 
a secondary position. Our tale will tell how gallantly he bore himself 
at the head of his men, though his own commission dated from St. 
James’s, and that of his captain-brigadier only from the old “ India 
House.” 


CHAPTER ILI. 
CLEARING THE HEIGHTS. 


SoME two miles from the base of the mountain range, which here marks 
the boundary of English territory, there runs a ridge of high ground, 
a continuation, on a smaller scale, of the Sewalic range which skirts the 
base of the Himalayas. From this ridge a spur stretches outwards in 
the direction of the mountains, on the extreme point of which stands 
a small fort, built to command a defile or pass leading up to a group of 
villages occupied by some of the most desperate and troublesome of our 
frontier neighbors. 
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This fort was to be the rendezvous of the little force, from which 
the advance was to be made at midnight into the Momund Pass. But 
to insure the troops being fresh for their night’s work orders had been 
given that they were to halt for the day on the plain beyond, within 
easy reach of their starting-point, yet out of sight of the watchful hill- 
men. As the evening closed in the several regiments began to march 
from their respective camping-grounds, all converging on the little fort 
which was to form their rallying-point and their base of operations. 

By eight o’clock all had assembled. A council was held, at which 
the brigadier briefly explained his plans for the little campaign. They 
were to push over the intervening ground which lay between them and 
the mouth of the pass as noiselessly as possible, in the dark hour before 
the moon rose, which would be soon after two o’clock ; then the Goor- 
khas were to scale the hill on the right, while the Sikhs—if a little 
inferior to the hillmen of Nepal in their cat-like powers of climbing, 
yet not a whit behind them in readiness for hard work—were to occupy 
that on the left, thus commanding the pass itself, through which the 
Europeans, headed by a small detachment of the “Guides” infantry, 
and the mules with their small guns and gun-gear on their backs, were 
to work their way; the “Guides” cavalry to remain outside to protect 
the camp, and cut off any fugitives. The offending villages were 
believed to be some four miles up the defile, where the hills opened 
out for a couple of miles and again closed in, forming a little basin, in 
which these marauders had established themselves in imagined security. 

At midnight the advance began ; the level ground was well cleared, 
and the main column were just entering the gorge when the friendly 
moon rose behind them,—their course lying in a westerly direction,— 
and made their march the more easy without disclosing their presence. 
No serious difficulty confronted them as they plodded along steadily, 
and with all possible silence, lest even the echoes should betray them, 
though there were dangers overhead of which they were wholly uncon- 
scious. On the left, the Sikhs were working their way up the heights, 
gaining point after point without any contretemps. But not so the little 
Goorkhas on the right. 

As they were scaling the last crag, the crowning peak of the first 
spur which commanded the plains below, they were suddenly brought 
to a standstill. Fora moment the issues of that night’s adventure were 
in jeopardy. The havildar (native corporal) of the advance party 
stopped short, and, creeping back under cover, signed to his men that 
there was danger ahead. They were on an outpost of the enemy! Five 
yards above them lay a Momund scout ! 

There he lay, jezail in hand, pointed downwards upon them; yet 
he did not fire! he did not move! With cat-like step the Goorkha 
stole a little forward to have a nearer look at him, and then found that 
the man was asleep. He had no doubt been on the watch all night. 
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His hand still grasped the matchlock, which covered the pagdandee 
(foot-track) up the face of the hills, but from fatigue, or fancying that 
with the risen moon all danger of a surprise was over, he had laid his 
head on a boulder and dozed off, and was now in a sound sleep. 

Nothing would be easier than to take a deliberate deadly aim, such 
as a Goorkha so well knows how to do, but the report would rouse the 
whole hill-side and valley. Nor would a bayonet-thrust dispose of 
him so noiselessly but that a shout or a groan would give the alarm. 
Had it been a Sikh, or one of the “Guides,” he would have had no 
other alternative, and the risk of discovery would have been un- 
avoidable, and that at a time when retreat would have been madness, 
But in addition to his rifle and bayonet, the little Goorkha always has 
slung by his side his own national weapon, the kookree,’ and in the use 
of this the little hillman saw at once his only chance lay. With a 
signal to his party to halt and crouch down, he himself, as quick as 
thought, disappeared round the base of a crag on his right. It was a 
moment of awful suspense. When he reappeared, his face was seen 
just peering over his still sleeping victim. His left hand grasped the 
pagree and hair-knot, his right brought the kookree under the unhappy 
Momund’s chin. It needed only the single draw, and the headless 
trunk slid down to the ledge below, without a sound escaping him. 
All was the work of a moment. Yet in that moment the danger was 
averted, the crisis passed ; and now the height was gained. 

And what was going on elsewhere ? 


CHAPTER III. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


ALL unconscious of this danger which the Goorkhas had passed through 
on the height, the main column, comprising the European infantry and 
the artillery, were meanwhile working their weary way along the defile. 
Difficulties confronted them at every step; their road lay in what was 
little better than the summer-dried bed of a winter torrent, in parts so 
choked up with débris, or spurs of granite from the hill-sides, or boul- 
ders washed down from the upper levels, that halts were constantly 
made to allow the pioneers in advance to clear away the obstructions, 
over which the men might clamber, but which the mules, though so 
sure-footed and sagacious, could not, with their little field-pieces and 
ammunition-boxes slung on their backs, manage to surmount. Thus, 
in spite of the friendly light of the moon, which as it rose penetrated 
into the depths of the gorge, their progress was laborious and slow, and 
the day was beginning to dawn before they had gained the inner en- 


2The kookree is a small sword curved inwards like a sickle. The wound is 
inflicted by a draw, and not a cut. 
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trance of the defile. No little relief was it to them to find themselves 
at last clear of the narrow gorge, and once more able to breathe freely 
and look about them. 

So far as they could distinguish in the dim light, they could see 
about a quarter of a mile ahead, looming up in the morning vapor, a 
walled village, commanding this gorge. The brigadier at a glance took 
in the position ; this village must at once be carried. Under the shade 
of the hills the infantry deployed, and the guns were limbered ready 
for an attack. A most intelligent native officer of the Guide Corps, 
who had been selected for this special occasion as belonging to this clan, 
and knowing every inch of the ground, was: sent forward to negotiate 
with the village. The terms offered were very definite. The men 
guilty of the recent outrage were to be at once given up; the malik 
(head-man) of the village and the Khan (chief of the tribe) were to 
come out and pledge themselves to peaceful, neighborly conduct for the 
future, and then the force should be withdrawn ; otherwise the village 
would be burnt to the ground and all the crops destroyed. 

The village was evidently taken by surprise. They had no idea of 
an enemy at their gates at that hour of the morning. There was some 
parley, but either the messenger failed to impress upon the village au- 
thorities a due appreciation of the strength of the force that had thus 
dropped down upon them in their fastnesses, or else, as was far from 
improbable, the malik himself had been the leader in the foray. It 
was clear that they did not mean to accept the brigadier’s terms, for 
before the Guide message-bearer could reach the English line and re- 
port the failure of his negotiations, that failure was announced by the 
firing of shots from the village walls, and he had to hasten his pace to 
get out of reach of their bullets. 

So, as they were determined to fight, the order was given for the 
advance. Out moved the Europeans and the guns from under the 
shade of the hills, and one or two well-pitched shells from the little 
howitzer soon sufficed to disturb the fancied security of the villagers ; 
for as the shells began to burst among them, and the European line 
could be distinguished advancing, the Momunds might be seen pouring 
out of the side gates of the village, with their jezails slung over their 
shoulders, and making for a larger and more strongly-protected village 
farther up the valley. Thus, one village after another—there were 
three or four forming the group—was speedily cleared out with hardly 
a show of resistance. The surprise had been complete. That an attack 
might be made they evidently expected, for not a trace of woman or 
child could be found in any of the smaller villages; they had been 
removed out of harm’s way into some more remote and secure retreat. 
But they never dreamt of so sudden an apparition as a force at their 
gates without a warning signal of its advance from their outpost on the 
heights. 
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So, one after another, these smaller villages were cleared out with- 
out much difficulty, and with scarcely any bloodshed. But the larger 
village with its loftier walls, which had formed the rallying-point of 
the fugitives, presented a more formidable appearance, and threatened 
to give more trouble. It stood on ground considerably raised above 
the general level of the valley, and the ascent was steep, and broken 
with boulders and small spurs of granite. On its gateway and flanking 
bastions were mounted three or four jinjals (native wall-pieces), and a 
goodly show of matchlock-men could be seen lining the walls. Such 
defenses would be insignificant when confronted by even the 6-pounders 
of an English horse-battery, but would be far from contemptible when 
only native war appliances could be brought to bear on them, and, if 
properly supplied and worked, would have been no child’s play even 
for the light pieces of a mountain battery. 

Happily, however, the matchlocks were of antique construction and 
of short range, while the jinjals were most primitive in character, and 
could not be lowered sufficiently to play upon near objects. So it was 
decided that a rush should be made to bring the advancing line as 
speedily as possible inside the circuit of range from the wall pieces, and 
then to carry the gate at the charge. The guns opened with a volley, 
and before the smoke had cleared away the Europeans, and the guns, 
too, had pushed on some sixty yards; another volley, and under cover 
of the smoke another fifty yards were gained ; another volley, and an- 
other advance; and so by degrees the dangerous interval was passed 
with scarcely a casualty, and the men were within reach of the gateway. 

The gateway looked gloomy defiance; but the matchlock-men had 
now disappeared from the walls; the jinjals had ceased firing, and the 
advance party found themselves unmolested at the gate. It was a pon- 
derous portal, heavily barred, and bossed with iron. But the first half- 
dozen men, with a simultaneous rush, shoulder to shoulder, Belditi zor 
se (with English strength), threw themselves upon it, and the old 
wooden bar which closed it on the inside snapped asunder, and the 
double doors creaked on their hinges and flew open. 

Every one was now preparing for the tug of war,—for a murderous 
struggle. Every roof, every door and window bristling with match- 
locks, every inch of ground to be gained by hard fighting, when, to 
their intense surprise, not a man, not a matchlock, was to be seen; the 
street was empty, the village, too, was abandoned. The Momunds had 
fired their last shot from their jinjals, and then bolted ! 

Welcome surprise it was to the poor fellows to find they were spared 
the hand-to-hand butchery they had anticipated. Even more welcome 
the surprise with which they saw in the entrance of the nearest house 
several chatties (water-jars) filled with water. After four long hours of 
marching, and five more of fighting, under a slant but broiling sun, 
and, to wind up all, that last spurt up the slope, they were wellnigh 
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spent. At the sight of the water they almost blessed the considerate 
Momunds; but, luckily for them, the chatties caught the eye of the 
young Guide who had been told off to accompany Colonel Weatherly, 
and who was entering the gateway by his side. “Sahib, sahib, mana 
kuro!” (Sir, sir, stop them!) “ Bish hua!” (It is poisonous!) The 
colonel knew hardly a word of Hindostani, but the sudden earnestness 
of the native’s manner, the vehemence with which he spoke, convinced 
him that there was some danger. While he was hesitating and trying 
to understand what the Guide meant, the man sprang forward and 
overturned the nearest chattie. The colonel saw his meaning at once, 
and had just time to rush in front of his men, and with his sword slash 
and thrust at the frail water-jars one after another, and the water was 
all flowing over the ground before a soldier had tasted a drop. Half 
maddened as they were with thirst, many an oath rose to their parched 
lips, and some found utterance as they saw the water they craved so 
intensely disappearing into the ground. 

But with the advance party rushed in the pet dog of the regiment. 
A strange animal was “Toby,” a well-bred terrier, of whom any dog- 
fancier might be proud, yet no man could claim to be his master. He 
was nobody’s dog in particular, he was the property of the regiment ; 
his home, the sergeant’s mess; his usual place on parade, beside the 
band-sergeant, at the head of the regiment. Nor was this the first time 
“ Toby” had gone “on service,” and been under fire,—but it was the 
last! He, too, saw the chatties, and rushed panting for the water; he 
began to lap it up frantically. In a few moments he staggered, then 
fell down, then with a convulsive effort sprang on his legs again, reeled, 
and lay down in agony. The sound of the muttered oaths had scarce 
died away, and the angry feelings calmed down, ere the men saw what 
an escape they had had; and some who had been loudest to condemn 
the colonel for his seemingly unaccountable conduct were first to blurt 
out, “God bless you, sir; you have saved our lives!” The men were 
right; he had saved their lives, for the water was poisoned! The young 
Guide knew enough of his bhai bunds (kinsmen) to be aware that it was 
no uncommon device with them to try poison on men whom they could 
not beat in fair fight. The moment he saw the chatties so temptingly 
placed he suspected mischief, and was only just in time to avert it. 

Colonel Weatherly now knelt down, and gently stroking the poor 
dog’s head, unfastened the brass collar, which had his name and the 
number of the corps engraved upon it, to be preserved as a regimental 
relic. More than one manly fellow would that day have found it diffi- 
cult to deny that his eyes were dimmer than usual as he turned to look 


his last on dear “old Toby” in his death-gasp. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A CAPTURE. 


In every such group of Pathan villages the larger one not only boasts 
its more massive gateway and ramparts, but also contains an inner for- 
tified building, which is conspicuous from a distance with its circular 
battlemented tower, rising far above the adjacent houses, and over- 
topping the surrounding walls. This building has a double use; it is 
the Daolat Khana (treasury or palace) of the Khan, and also his boorj 
(citadel). Such a tower rose up out of the main street of the village 
which was being attacked. 

Colonel Weatherly came suddenly upon it as he was working his 
way at the head of his men, with his Guide companion at his side. 
The gateway and side walls were freely pierced for matchlocks, and 
might have given a deal of trouble to the small party of Europeans 
now approaching it, but its door stood wide open; the basement and 
the court-yard within were all empty. This, too, the stronghold of the 
place, had been abandoned like the rest of the village. The colonel 
was going to pass on, when the trusty Guide stopped; he thought 
he heard the sound of voices. The party entered the basement, but 
all was still; it must have been a mistake. But what means that little 
door in the corner standing ajar? The Guide pushed it open and 
looked in. All was dark as night, but close by in the wall was a kirkee, 
or small window, closed with a wooden shutter. The leverage of a 
couple of bayonets quickly wrenched off the shutter from its fastenings, 
and the dim light thus let in sufficed to disclose a low, vaulted room, 
and some men skulking against the farther corner. The Guide called 
on them to surrender, with the promise of their lives, but with the 
threat that if they resisted they would be shot down in their den. The 
summons was met with a howl of defiance and a rush at the door. On 
they came, some half-dozen fiend-like savages, tulwdr in hand, for they 
had laid aside their jezails when they found it was to be a hand-to-hand 
struggle at close quarters, and thought to cut their way through. 

But the soldiers, the moment they heard there were men within, 
had closed in around the colonel at the narrow doorway, and now met 
the rush with the bayonet-point ; the two leaders received their death- 
thrust, and the others were soon overpowered and disarmed, but not 
before some ugly wounds had been dealt on both sides, the colonel him- 
self receiving a severe cut on the left arm in the mélée. 

When all seemed clear, out sprang another from the dark corner, 
and with his raised tulwér tried to cut down the colonel, who was 
nearest to him. Half a dozen bayonets were in a moment laid to dis- 
pose of him like the rest, when, just in time, the Guide recognized who 
he was. His dress and whole appearance marked him out as being 
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very different from the gang around. They were the desperadoes of 
the tribe, while he was the Khan’s youngest and favorite son. The 
young stripling had somehow remained behind in the general stampede, 
and these budmashes (ruffians) had secured his person and hurried him 
into the cellar of the tower, hoping, no doubt, that when the day’s work 
was over they should reap a rich reward on the ground of having pre- 
served his life. 

There was a certain nobility of bearing about the youth who, though 
not above eighteen or nineteen years of age, dealt his blows right man- 
fully. The colonel, being nearest to him, was the first to receive his 
attack, and was swordsman enough to parry it. Directly he knew who 
his antagonist really was, he gave orders that if possible he was to be 
taken unhurt. It was no easy matter, however, to effect this. Twice 
he attacked the colonel, who this time had to thank the thickness of 
his quilted cap (the summer head-dress of officers and men) that he was 
only partially stunned, and did not receive a livelong remembrance of 
the encounter in the shape of an unsightly gash across his left brow. 
The third time he made a still more vicious cut, but in the heat of the 
struggle overreached himself, and before he could recover Colonel 
Weatherly struck down his tulwér out of his hand, though his own 
regulation sword snapped in two with the blow; then the soldiers 
rushed in from behind, and secured the lad while disarmed. 

There was something of true dignity about his grief at finding 
himself thus a prisoner in the hands of the Feringhee. Nor did the 
guarantee of his life at all help to reconcile him to his defeat. Close- 
guarded and pinioned,—for with all his dignity of bearing he was in 
mind little better than a half savage,—the young chieftain was es- 
corted by a small body of soldiers to the rear-guard of the regiment, 
until the brigadier could be informed of his fortunate capture. 

Among the frontier tribes themselves the possession of such a 
hostage would have soon settled an affray. The captor would be in a 
position to dictate his own terms when he held in his hands the life of 
his enemy’s heir: for, without hesitation or scruple, that life would be 
forfeited if the terms, however severe, were not accepted, And although 
it was well known that in the hands of the English the life of a 
hostage was always safe, being regarded as sacred, whatever amount of 
treachery or perfidy might be practiced by his tribe, still there were 
circumstances which, as it turned out, made in this case the life and 
freedom of this boy of special importance, and consequently the pos- 
session of his person by the English of incalculable value in the final 
settlement of this raid question. 

This exceptional value of the young captive must be explained. 
It chanced that even in that little rude community “court intrigue” 
was rife. This boy was, as has been said, the old Khan’s favorite, and 
it was generally considered that he was the “heir designate” to the 
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khanship of this distinguished tribe of frontier marauders. But there 
were other sons by other mothers, who were ambitious of this high 
honor. On this boy’s life, therefore, and his freedom, much depended. 
Half a dozen other sons might have been taken captive without much 
regret,—nay, the removal of some of the brood might have been a wel- 
come relief to the old parent. But with this lad in the hands of the 
English a door would at once be open to intrigue; rival claims to the 
succession would be started, each elder brother would become the centre 
of a cabal, and the old man’s last days would be embittered by con- 
spiracies, very likely shortened by poison. AJ! this was involved in the 
capture of this boy,—his father’s peace, and power, and perhaps life. 

We have rather anticipated our story. Colonel Weatherly did not 
yet know the special value of his prize, It was the Guide’s acquaint- 
ance with the “court politics” of his tribe which disclosed it all. 

The colonel having secured his captive, only waited to have a hand- 
kerchief tied tightly round his left arm to stay the bleeding from his 
wound, and then pushed on with his men. A very close scrutiny of 
every nook and cranny of the tower was now made, and the remainder 
of the village most carefully explored ; and when he was perfectly sat- 
isfied that no more of the enemy lay concealed, he moved out “into the 
open,” and joined the brigadier in the valley, where he was busy work- 
ing his little guns against the fugitives along the mountain-sides, 

When the brigadier heard of the capture and the manner of it, and 
learned from the young Guide all the domestic history of the Khan we 
have already given, he exclaimed, with generous warmth,— 

“ Well, colonel, the glory of the day is indeed yours. Your prize 
is worth his weight in gold, and may be the means of saving many a 
brave fellow’s life to-day, And I think I know enough of these vaga- 
bonds to feel sure that when they come to hear how the boy was cap- 
tured, they have still enough of chivalry left in them, in spite of their 
savagery and fanaticism, to rejoice that their young chief, if he was to 
be taken,—for it is all kismut (fate) with them,—was taken by a man 
who knew how to handle his sword. Now, thanks to you, colonel, I 
hope we shall get all our poor fellows back under canvas before mid- 
night; for when once the old boy learns we actually have his ‘ hopeful’ 
in our hands, he won’t be long before he comes in and cries peccavi.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RECALL. 


Ir was now considerably past mid-day, and the soldiers were beginning 
to show signs of flagging ; some were dead beat; so, as there was no 
more pressing work, they were allowed half an hour’s rest. A village 
well, with its sacred peepul-tree (Ficus religiosa) close by, supplied them 
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with friendly shelter and a welcome draught, for the well was not poi- 
soned. There the men lay down on the greensward, munching the 
hard biscuits they had brought in their haversacks, The little Goor- 
khas and the Sikhs were still keeping up the game along the heights 
on either side. For when the enemy had been driven from the last 
village they had made for the farther gorge at the head of the valley, 
through which they were able to get round, right and left, on the flanks 
of the skirmishers; and this accounted for the occasional shots which 
were being fired along the ridge, though not a man could be seen from 
the valley itself. 

The capture of the Khan’s son seemed to place the real object of 
the expedition within reach; so the brigadier sent off a messenger to 
inform the Khan of the fact, and to warn him that unless the firing 
ceased the captured villages would be destroyed and all the standing 
crops burned, and, worst of all, the prisoner would be carried off into 
British territory. Still the firing did not cease; on the contrary, there 
seemed to be a determination to punish the intruders to the utmost. 
In the valley itself the casualties had as yet been very few, the chief 
being among the sufferers from sunstroke. But any one at all acquainted 
with frontier incursions knows that the real danger lies not in the 
advance but in the retreat. 


“ Revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc opus.’’ 


It was now a matter of grave importance to effect that retreat by 
daylight,—at least to be, if possible, out of the pass before dark ; and 
with the trump card in his hand the brigadier hoped to be able to play 
out his game before night closed in upon him. In spite of the desul- 
tory firing along the heights, the valley being apparently clear, the 
bugle sounded “ the recall.” 

Roderick Dhu’s whistle shrill 


“‘ Garrisoned clan Alpine’s glen 
With full five hundred men.” 


For “broom and bracken, heath and osier” on a Highland hill-side read 
“boulder and crag, reedy grass and scant acacia on a lower Caucasian 
range,” and the scene is again enacted to the life. 

That signal to the British troops to retreat is to the Momund moun- 
taineers a signal to advance,—the “ recall” to the one is to the other a 
call to arms. No sooner did the Sikhs and Goorkhas begin to retire, 
no sooner were their backs turned, than, where a minute before not a 
man was to be seen, 


“Sprung up at once the lurking foe.”’ 


The crest of either hill-side was alive with men; from every crag and 

every bush curled up the white smoke-wreath of the matchlock, and 

the unmistakable whiz of the bullet sounded ominously on the ear. 
Vout. V.—No. 5. 42 
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The brigadier saw at a glance the state of things. Some mishap 
had befallen his messenger ; the tidings of his son’s capture had clearly 
never reached the Khan. Off went the trusty young Guide to make 
sure this time the Khan should not be kept in ignorance of the fate of 
his son. Meanwhile the little guns were run up the slopes on either 
side, and ordered to play on any knot of Momunds who showed them- 
selves. Behind a crag they were seen mustering in force; a well- 
dropped shell just cleared the rock and dropped into their midst, burst- 
ing as it dropped, and not a Momund was again seen there. But this 
play had to be performed time after time, for the “sons of the moun- 
tain” seemed ubiquitous. 

Now, however, the second messenger fulfilled his mission, and it 
became evident that the value of the young chief had not been over- 
estimated. An hour after he had started he was seen returning accom- 
panied by the Khan himself and two or three personal attendants. 
The old man approached the brigadier, who moved out ready to receive 
him. He clasped his hands in supplication, and even prostrated him- 
self, embracing the brigadier’s knees and touching his feet,—‘“ doing 
obeisance,” not without dignity, before the man who represented the 
power he hated, but which, for the time, had mastered him. 

All firing had now ceased. The word had passed along the heights. 
The Khan, walking beside the brigadier, accompanied the retiring 
force to the end of the valley, full of promises of good behavior on 
behalf of his tribe; and then, as they were closing in on the entrance 
of the pass, entreated that his son might be given back to him. But 
the young hostage was already some way along the defile with the ad- 
vance-guard, and the old father had no alternative but to accompany 
the brigadier, with a strong escort in attendance, through the too fa- 
miliar gorge towards the hated frontier fort. 

Thus the column moved on undisturbed ; the Sikhs and Goorkhas, 
too, falling back along the heights unmolested, though each spur and 
crest as they vacated it was occupied by the enemy, who were skulking 
close on their rear, prepared, no doubt, had the young chieftain been 
once set free, to set all promises of peace at defiance, and perhaps to 
decimate the force in the gorge. 

But with the boy, and the old Khan too, in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, not a Momund dared to fire a shot or to raise a finger to the rescue; 
so they all marched on in safety. It was necessarily slow; guns in 
front to clear the way if necessary; guns in rear to guard against sur- 
prise from behind. But no surprise was attempted; the cost was too 
great; the life of their chief and of his son depending on their re- 
maining quiet ; so they allowed the column to pass along in peace, and 
the skirmishers on the heights to drop down step by step towards the 
plain, and the short Eastern twilight was just closing in as the rear- 
guard cleared the mouth of the pass. 
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Two hours Jater and the whole force were once more in camp on 
the farther slope, under the walls of the fort. 

A gathering of the commanding officers of the force was at once 
convened. As soon as the brigadier had explained the proposed terms 
of treaty the Momunds, father and son, were admitted. It was a 
touching scene. On one side came in the old Khan, with his venerable 
white beard and somewhat bent frame, but with undimmed eye of fire; 
on the other, the stripling boy; both under an escort, or guard, as the 
case might be, of English soldiers. Their eyes met, and, despite the 
Moslem training to conceal emotion, the old man’s eyes filled with tears 
as they fell on the pride of his heart, the hope of his house, in the hands 
of the unbeliever, and saw his face sad and downcast under the sense 
of defeat and captivity. The terms imposed were at once read. They 
were not hard, but very explicit. Temporary banishment from the 
Peshawur Valley ; all privilege of barter in British territory forbidden, 
and only to be restored on proof of peaceful behavior for one year ; 
and after that period heavy penalties to be imposed for any raid on 
British lands or British subjects. 

“ Khan,” said the brigadier, when he had stated the terms, “we 
now know the way into your valley, and you find we have men who 
can lay the gun and handle the sword. It is your policy to be neigh- 
borly, to remain peaceful, and to control your tribe.” 

The crestfallen old man bowed, but his dignity never forsook him. 

“To-morrow morning,” the brigadier added, “the treaty shall be 
formally ratified, and you shall go” (rooksut mileaga). 

“To-morrow!” cried the Khan in tones of distress; “why not 
now? I accept your terms; let all be settled. The lords of the earth 
have trampled upon their slave; let him depart and hide his face in 
the darkness.” 

“ No, Khan ; not till to-morrow. With you the shame seems to lie 
not in the crime, but in the punishment. You shall be protected 
in camp till the morning; then you can sign the treaty, and take 
away your son. But be sure you tell your babas* that if ever they 
venture to harry us, the punishment shall be far more severe. Your 
homes and your crops are spared this time; but if you make us come 
again, not a hut shall be left standing, nor an ear of corn remain un- 
destroyed.” 

Colonel Weatherly, thinking for the moment chiefly of his own 
men, was half disposed to urge that the “old ruffian” should be got rid 
of then. But the brigadier’s reply quite satisfied him. 

“Tt will be better, colonel, to have half a company kept awake all 
night for his guard (and you have some men who have not been out 
to-day), than to have all the camp kept on the qué vive the whole night 


5 Literally children, but used under the patriarchal system of the East for the 
‘' tribe,’’ the ‘' people,’’ 
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through; and the poor fellows need rest sadly. With the old boy 
safe under guard his men will leave us at peace. If they once get him 
and his son free, they will give us the benefit of their matchlock practice 
all night, and we shall lose more men before daylight than the whole 
affair has yet cost us.” 

So closed the day,—its work done, and well done ; not the less well 
that charred huts and smouldering fields did not mark the track of the 
avenger. 

With early dawn the Khan and his son again appeared in the briga- 
dier’s tent; the treaty was signed, and they departed to their mountain 
homes. The little force broke up that evening, each regiment march- 
ing back to its former station, to enjoy (?) the normal quiet of a Punjab 
hot weather, 

An Op Inpran. 





TO COME. 


Wuat is to come when we have lived to-morrow ? 
What fortunes crowd within the coming day ? 
Shall grief’s sharp fingers score another furrow ? 
Or triumph bathe us in its glorious ray ? 
What is to come? 


Fond dreams untold and sweeter joys untasted, 
Are ye to welcome in the unborn time? 
Or failure prove the fruit of hours wasted, 
And lead to age the too believing time? 
What is to come? 


Not all the memories the past can hallow, 
Not all the restless present can despise ! 
The present hour may go, the past be fallow, 
Can match the future dazzling to our eyes. 

What is to come? 


The vainly proud, the selfishly ambitious, 
Shall they o’erride the fortunes of mankind ? 
Or shall their teaching false and schemes pernicious 
By honest wrath be scattered to the wind ? 
Is this to come? 


O patient toiler, take thou this assurance : 
Although of thy bright visions some will fade, 
One end alone has faithful stern endurance 
That ever God and grateful nature made. 
This is to come. 


Reward and true endeavor are near neighbors, 
Whom pits and rugged obstacles divide, 
And pleasant fancy’s glow will cheer the labors, 
Which lead endeavor to her guerdon’s guide. 
This is to come. 
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SOME WRONGS IN OUR ARMY SERVICE. 


THE civil service has of late been a theme of writers on political 
economy, and a subject for agitation by our legislators; a large part, 
and perhaps the better part of our people, have urged reform in its 
administration, and few deny that a reform is needed. Many plans of 
reform have been suggested, but the most favored one has been to 
model the civil service somewhat after that of the army; the honesty 
and integrity of the army in its administration of affairs are appealed 
to as proof of what would be done in the civil service under an 
organization of like kind. 

But there is a dark side to the army service, a weak point in its 
efficiency little known out of the army proper, and rarely spoken of 
there, except in an occasional whisper, as most officers feel like “letting 
I dare not wait upon I would,” and so withhold their protests, 

As the evils existing among the corps of only two thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-five active officers of the army,—a number not as large as 
the one city of New York contains of civil officers of the general govern- 
ment,—would naturally under the same circumstances be increased in 
proportion among the one hundred thousand civil officers of the whole 
nation, a brief description of some of them is here given. 

An element of injury to the army service is the intrinsic value of a 
commission in it; one of the leading motives of an officer of the army 
to perform his duties faithfully and well, his certainty of employment, 
is powerful for evil in keeping bad and inefficient men in the service; 
this may seem to be a paradox, but it can be made plain to the simplest- 
minded reader. From the manner in which officers of the army are 
appointed, it is self-evident that all of them, excepting those raised 
from the ranks, and in some cases they are no exception to the rule, 
receive their appointments through political or social influences. Cadets 
at the Military Academy are appointed by Congressmen who have in- 
terested motives for their action, and civilian appointments are made 
by the President under pressure from political or social friends. The 
large body of officers who went into the army from the volunteer ser- 
vice at the close of the Rebellion are no exception to the above, for they 
were selected from an immense number of applicants; most of them no 
doubt well recommended, and well deserving, but those only who could 
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bring to bear powerful influence at Washington were selected from the 
many, while others who had the highest recommendations from their 
military superiors failed of appointment through want of political 
friends. The same influences which have brought about an officer’s 
original appointment follow him into his army life. If he distinguishes 
himself in his profession, his superiors may, through a feeling of pride 
in their protégé, aid him in advancement by reminding the authorities 
in Washington that this distinguished officer deserves notice, and any- 
thing that can be done for him will be gratefully appreciated and 
remembered ; but if the officer proves a failure and falls into difficul- 
ties, his friends are certain to appear in his behalf, and intercede for 
him; and if finally he becomes wholly vicious and worthless, a court- 
martial of his peers declares him to be unfit to longer hold a commission, 
and he is dismissed from the service; then the whole power of his 
influential friends is brought to bear to induce the government to undo 
the proceedings of the court. Cabinet ministers, governors of States, 
Senators, Congressmen, and judges of high courts have used their power- 
ful influence to keep more than worthless men in the army. The 
reason for this is plain; an officer who has proved himself to be unfit 
for his position in the army through vicious or criminal habits, if cast 
out from it, will be returned upon his friends, who dread the burden of 
having to assist him, and the social stigma which will rest upon them 
by his presence. To prevent this disaster those in authority who were 
responsible for his appointment are appealed to and urged to save them 
from so great an affliction ; if the President fails them, which is some- 
times, though rarely, the case, a bill is perhaps quietly slipped through 
Congress, by pressure upon the military committees, to recommission 
him; the result is the officer is returned to the army, and there too often 
boasts of his influence and defies the discipline which attempted to 
arrest his vicious and worthless career. The law authorities at Wash- 
ington can sometimes find a quibble to rest a flaw upon if they wish to, 
and this is made an excuse for clemency; but in some cases even this is 
impossible, and then if the pressure is sufficient the proceedings are set 
aside without any reason whatever given for so doing. It is not in- 
tended to declare that every officer so returned should not have been ; 
there have been cases in which the law has compelled a sentence of 
dismissal upon the evidence adduced, but circumstances surrounding 
them have warranted recommendations to mercy by courts, though such 
cases are not general. It is safe to say that a court-martial never 
wrongs a man when it dismisses him for vicious or worthless conduct, 
and especially for drunkenness, which is the most common cause for dis- 
missals; the nature of the court, which always consists of officers who 
cannot be benefited by the ousting of an inferior in rank; the strong 
feeling of comradeship, which naturally influences men from doing a 
companion of long marches, lonely camps, or struggles for life an 
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injury, all show this, yet conscientious, and often self-sacrificing pro- 
ceedings in the line of duty are made null and void by selfish and 
unpatriotic action of higher powers. 

Lest it be said the above is a mere assertion without warrants of 
proof, a few statistics are submitted to demonstrate its truth : 

On the Ist day of January, 1871, the army was reduced and 
reorganized in pursuance of former legislation; a number of officers 
were discharged from the service, and in their selection it was assumed 
that the most meritorious had been retained. A few days afterwards 
the general of the army issued an order with the following preamble : 

“The army being now reorganized and conformed to the present 
legal standard, the Secretary of War and the general call upon officers 
of all grades and in all branches of duty to address themselves with 
renewed energy to the task of raising the military establishment to the 
highest degree of discipline, efficiency, and economy ;” and he then 
especially called attention to “ habitual intemperance, gambling, low 
company, or other vices that tend to corrupt an officer and lower his 
professional standard.” This was an appeal to officers to earnestly 
carry out the laws regulating the army and exert themselves to uphold 
its tone and efficiency,—this could only be done by holding each and 
every officer to a strict accountability for his conduct. 

The records show they have attempted to do this, but the results 
are not encouraging to reformers. From the date of the general’s 
order to December 31, 1879, nine years, one hundred and seventy-two 
officers were dismissed from the army by courts-martial ; but of these, 
eighty-seven, more than one-half, have been restored to the service 
either by the President remitting sentences or by acts of Congress. At 
one time the President was evidently shocked at his own acts, but fear- 
ing perhaps he would not have the moral courage to resist future attacks 
upon his sensibilities, attempted to frighten criminals in advance by 
threatening them in a cautionary order with more severe judgment 
than he had been administering. After reviewing his former acts of 
clemency and expressing his great concern for the many reprehensible 
proceedings of officers, especially referring to drunkenness, he closes his 
order as follows: “The President desires it to be made known to the 
army that he cannot be led to underrate the magnitude of the evil 
which the crime alluded to is likely to produce in the public service. 
No person addicted to it can expect to be trusted with any. responsible 
duty ; and a person who cannot be trusted had better not be continued 
an officer. It must, therefore, be understood that any clemency which 
may have been heretofore extended by mitigation or commutation of 
sentence cannot hereafter be relied upon as a basis of hope for a like 
favorable action. 

“ After this solemn warning, a rigorous execution of the sentences 
imposed in due course by courts-martial may be expected.” 
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But the expectations after this solemn warning were not realized, 
for since then, to the date of writing this (October, 1880), out of twenty- 
eight officers dismissed, the majority for drunkenness, fifteen have been 
rehabilitated by the President. 

The statement of dismissals, however, requires some modification to 
make it strictly correct, for although the numbers are correct, twelve of 
them are duplicates, that number of officers having been dismissed 
twice, and more than one even three times, though the latter not all 
within the period mentioned; it may evidently be relied upon that 
these repeaters had most powerful friends at court. 

Besides the great wrong to the public in thus putting those whom 
the President justly speaks of as being untrustworthy, in places of trust, 
a wrong is done to officers who are trustworthy, for the duty of the 
whole falls upon a part. Superiors in directing operations by subor- 
dinates are often compelled to pass over officers who are available, 
fearing to trust them, and arbitrarily select others who have proved 
themselves competent by previous labors, thus compelling some officers 
to do the work of others; this occurs frequently, and is a source of 
great complaint. 

Another wrong is, that the reputation of the whole army suffers 
from the conduct of a few. It is a popular idea that officers of the 
army, as a whole, are a set of dissipated, rollicking, loose-moraled men, 
who have no stake in the community. This is not true; but there 
need be no wonder it should be believed, for the incorrigibles who 
hold their commissions through misapplied mercy are apt to make 
themselves the most prominent, and exhibit before the public their 
special characteristics and habits of life; while the great majority, the 
staid, reliable, solid men, are rarely seen, except in the performance of 
their duties, which in our army are generally far removed from the 
people. 

It can be safely asserted, without fear of disproof, that officers of 
the United States army at the present day will compare favorably as 
to morals with the rest of the community ; a comparison between them 
and what are known as the learned professions, and they are a fair body 
of men to compare them with, would, as regards morals, be in favor 
of the army; the clergy, of course, are not included in this comparison, 
as they are supposed to be perfect in this respect. 

Favoritism works another wrong to some extent, in the way of 
securing what are known in the slang of the day as “soft places.” 
Certain officers may be expected to remain with their commands so long 
only as they are at comparatively comfortable posts, but no sooner are 
they ordered to remote or unpleasant stations, or on severe service, than 
they may be found in some Eastern city on pleasant special duty. Some 
officers are very successful in this line, they being fortunate in marriage 
connections, and visits home by their wives are looked upon as har- 
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bingers of a flitting by the husbands from the land of cactus or alkali 
water. Orders and regulations of the army are plainly against this 
favoritism, and it is not avowedly encouraged at army headquarters, 
but the wish of a Senator or member of Congress is often more power- 
ful than orders or regulations; officers who are connected either by 
blood or marriage with influential men or government officers, or have 
social influence in society at the capital, have an undue advantage when 
“soft places” are allotted. 

The wrongs shown in the foregoing are only those in the adminis- 
tration of the army, but more serious ones exist in its organization, and 
from the same causes,—political influence, favoritism, and special legis- 
lation. Officers of the army may be divided into two general classes,— 
of the staff and of the line ; the former designation, though not strictly 
correct, will suffice for the present purpose of description. The line, 
which is the army proper, that is, its fighting force, consists of forty 
regiments of cavalry, artillery, and infantry; the staff is a body of 
officers whose duties are supposed to be to maintain the army in proper 
condition for service, to see that it is fed, clothed, armed, and paid ; to 
keep it in health, to guide and move it when in the field, and to house 
it when at rest; in fact, to husband and provide for it so that it will al- 
ways be ready and efficient for service. From the mode of life of these 
two classes of officers,—one living with troops entirely, a great part of 
their lives spent far away from the advantages of civilization, and often 
absent from their families for long periods; the other living among 
civilians, with the attractions of civilization and the comforts of home 
always with them,—it may readily be seen that positions in the staff are 
more comfortable at least, and consequently most to be desired. This 
description of the manner of living of these two classes respectively is 
made general ; there are exceptions, of course, but, outside of the medical 
department and chaplains, they are few. 

The staff of an army is supposed to be selected from the whole body 
by reason of special fitness for the duties to be performed, but an ex- 
amination of the staff will show that a part of it has not been so chosen; 
many officers have been appointed to certain branches of it from the 
line, or from civil life, purely through political influence without re- 
gard to special qualifications for their duties. Officers of the engi- 
neers, ordnance, medical, and judge-advocate’s corps, and chaplains are 
no doubt legitimately appointed through merit and fitness; they re- 
quiring certain professional knowledge for their duties, it would be 
impracticable to do otherwise with them ; but officers of other branches 
of the staff are not-always so appointed: no examination or previous 
record of competency is a necessary qualification for appointment 
therein, all that is required is sufficient influence at Washington. 

A still greater wrong is, that this non-combatant portion of officers 
of the army, by their original influence, made more powerful now by 
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their presence among influential civilians and politicians, while the line 
is far removed from them, greatly influences legislation for the army. 
Whenever proposed reforms are being considered by Congress, the staff, 
through their members at Washington, immediately organize a system 
of lobbying ; social influence is used in its most persuasive forms, and if 
any reduction or curtailing of the army takes place, it always falls heaviest 
upon the line, and vice versa, A reorganization and increase of the 
regular army was made at the close of the Rebellion; it was then es- 
tablished with sixty regiments of the line and an immense staff. Since 
then the line has been reduced one-third, while the staff has suffered a 
loss of only one-sixth. The non-military reader will be surprised to 
learn that of the two thousand one hundred and fifty-five active officers 
of the army at the present time, officers of the line, including the eleven 
general officers, number but sixteen hundred, the remaining five hun- 
dred and fifty-five belonging to the staff. 

In 1860, before the first increase of the army consequent upon the 
Rebellion, and when it was about one-half its present strength, the rank 
of staff-officers was not so disproportionate to that of the line as now; 
then but one of the staff had rank above that of colonel, now there are 
ten brigadier-generals of the staff, whose duties are solely at their desks, 
and all this while there are old colonels in the line who have com- 
manded armies and led them to victory, and who are now at frontier 
posts or on Indian campaigns with the troops. To recapitulate, there 
are ten brigadier-generals in the staff whose commands are principally in 
Washington, while there are, besides the general and lieutenant-general, 
whose places when vacant cannot be refilled, but nine general officers 
in the line,—that is, in the fighting force of the army, the army proper. 
An analyzation of each branch of the staff will show this increase af its 
power more glaring i in its enormity. 

The engineers should probably not be considered, as they are really, 
in time of peace, no part of the army so far as regards duties with it. 
Officers of this corps are a most accomplished body of men, and well 
qualified to perform the duties which are principally allotted to them, of 
improving rivers and harbors, in pursuance of that remarkable act of 
Congress which annually emanates from that body, called the river and 
harbor bill, and of expending the small amount of money annually 
appropriated for repairs to fortifications. The army rarely sees an 
engineer officer except when its members visit a department head- 
quarters, and find there the one subaltern who is usually assigned to 
the department commander as adviser in engineering; and the Army 
Regulations on page 378 has the following significant paragraph in the 
centre of its otherwise blank space: “ Article XLVI. (pages 379 to 
395, par. 1388 to 1405) contains the regulations of the corps of engi- 
neers, which is published in pamphlet form, and distributed to those 
officers who require it by the chief engineer.” That is all the United 
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States Army Regulations says about the engineers. It will thus be 
seen that what is intended for instruction and guidance of the engineers 
contains nothing of interest to the army in general. The engineers 
have flourished healthfully since 1860; they then had thirteen officers 
above the rank of captain, the highest being a colonel, they now have 
forty-three above the rank of captain, with a brigadier-general at the 
head. 

“The ordnance department has charge of the arsenals and armories, 
and furnishes all ordnance and ordnance stores for the military service.” 
In 1860 there were six ordnance officers above the rank of captain, 
with a colonel at the head; there are now eighteen above the rank of 
captain, with a brigadier-general commanding. Ordnance officers are 
as rarely seen as engineers, for the duties of a line-officer seldom carry 
him to one of the beautiful arsenals or armories scattered over the 
country, where these officers have exceedingly comfortable homes. 

The theory of the necessity for the large body of officers in the two 
scientific corps is, that they will be required in time of war, and in time 
of peace are preparing for war. Accepting this as being true, and it is 
not denied, they should be so employed with the few troops we have, at 
least for a time, as to learn to be practically useful in the field, for the 
army is always practically at war on our frontier ; as it is, they see noth- 
ing of the army, and grow up from young graduates of the Academy to 
old men with only a theoretical knowledge of service with troops. 

The medical corps in 1860 had twenty-seven officers above the rank 
of captain, with a colonel at the head ; there are now sixty-seven above 
the rank of captain, with a brigadier-general commanding. The doc- 
tors of high rank are seldom seen by the troops. At extremely unpleas- 
ant stations or on Indian campaigns the sick men and officers are more 
likely to be attended to by hired civilians, who have sought the frontier 
either for the sake of adventure or from having failed of success else- 
where, for their pay is meagre enough. 

In 1860 the adjutant-general’s department had a colonel in command, 
and but five other officers above the rank of captain ; now they have no 
officer below the rank of major, but have sixteen of that rank and 
above it, and a brigadier-general commanding. 

In 1860 the inspector-general’s corps consisted of two colonels ; now 
they have one brigadier-general, two lieutenant-colonels, and two ma- 

ors. 
The quartermaster’s department had in 1860 the only brigadier- 
general in the staff, and had besides but eight other officers above the 
rank of captain; they now have a brigadier-general, and twenty-six | 
others above the rank of captain. 

“ Quartermaster’s Department.—This department provides the quar- 
ters and transportation of the army, storage and transportation for all 
army supplies, army clothing, camp and garrison equipage, cavalry and 
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artillery horses, fuel, forage, straw, material for building, and station- 
ery. The incidental expenses of the army, paid through the quarter- 
master’s department, involves per diem to extra-duty men; postage on ~ 
public: service ; the expenses of courts-martial ; of the pursuit and ap- 
prehension of deserters ; of the burial of officers and soldiers; of hired 
escorts ; of expresses, interpreters, spies, and guides ; of veterinary sur- 
geons and medicines for horses, and of supplying posts with water, and 
generally the proper and authorized expenses for the movements and 
operations of an army not expressly assigned to any other department.” 

It would seem from the above quotation from Army Regulations 
that to perform some of these duties the presence of quartermasters 
with troops would be necessary ; but it is apparently thought otherwise, 
for less than one-third of them are actually with troops at the present 
time, all of the others are in offices in Washington or other cities, at 
headquarters of departments, or at depots, with civilian clerks to aid 
them in their arduous duties of supplying our small army, while officers 
of the line, without clerks, are performing quartermaster’s duties with 
troops, including the making out the numerous and useless papers the 
quartermasters, who sit in their offices, constantly call for. 

In 1860 the subsistence department contained four officers above 
the rank of captain, one of them a colonel ; now it has thirteen above 
captain’s rank, besides a brigadier-general. 

The pay department has doubled in numbers, but not so greatly in- 
creased its rank, merely adding one colonel and a brigadier-general to 
that martial corps, none of whom are below the rank of major. Com- 
missions in the pay department are prizes for political preferment of 
civilians. All of military knowledge required by the warriors of that 
corps, and all of it known to some, is how to select and don the uni- 
form prescribed for it. — 

The bureau of military justice did not exist in 1860; there was 
then one officer, with the rank of major, detailed to perform the duties 
of judge-advocate of the army, and they were satisfactorily performed. 
The law now authorizes a brigadier-general and four majors to do the 
duty; there are really eight majors now, but the places of four will 
lapse when vacated by the present incumbents. There would appear to 
be a good deal more law in the army now than formerly, or else these 
nine dignitaries are not laboriously worked. 

The signal corps originally consisted of one colonel, but now a bri- 
gadier-general and four second lieutenants, with a number of officers 
detailed from the line, are engaged in the meteorological duties pertain- 
ing to that corps, which are for the benefit of commerce and agriculture, 
and very important duties and of great value to the public they are, no 
doubt. The army accepts it as a compliment to that body that its mem- 
bers should be selected to perform this work, but whether the perform- 
ance of it adds to their worth as officers of the army is a question, for 
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no part of the public service is as little affected by the operations of the 
signal corps as is the army. It is an open secret that the line-officers 
detailed in signal service have hopes of being legislated into the corps 
with increased rank, and it would seem to be no more than fair to do 
so, for if it requires a brigadier-general to command the signal office in 
Washington, he should keep its dignity sustained by a corps of colonels 
and majors to assist him. 

Chaplains must be included in this tabulation, for their position as 
commissioned officers is an outgrowth of the war of the Rebellion; 
previous to that time such chaplains as were needed were employed 
civilians. There are now thirty captains of these warlike men of peace. 

To recapitulate again, in 1860 there were three hundred and thirty- 
nine officers of the staff, and of these, ninety-seven held commissions 
above the rank of captain; there are now five hundred and fifty-five 
officers of the staff, and two hundred and fifty-one are generals, colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, and majors, while there are but one hundred and 
sixty-one officers above the rank of captain in the whole sixteen hun- 
dred officers of the line. Is it strange, then, that efforts should be made 
for places in the staff, where the proportion of high rank and increased 
pay is so much greater than it is in the line? 

While the average rank and consequently the pay of the staff is so 
much greater than in the line, the respective stations of each are worthy 
of remark. At the present time ninety-five per cent. of the forty 
regiments of troops are stationed west of the Mississippi River. Of 
the medical officers and chaplains, whose duties are positively with 
troops, only about sixty per cent. are so stationed ; of the other branches 
of the staff only about thirty per cent. are stationed west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The struggle for the staff tends to the demoralization of young men 
entering the army; after the glamour of the camp has passed away, 
“the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war” found to be a 
myth in our service, and the realities of dull toil and routine, varied 
only occasionally by the excitement of an active campaign, are upon 
them, which is at an early period of military life, some of our young 
men look with envious eyes upon the staff and begin to plan and scheme 
for places in it. The usefulness of many promising young men has 
been injured if not destroyed by their efforts for staff appointments, for 
if unsuccessful they are dulled by disappointment and become laggards 
and grumblers. Places in the staff are considered prizes, and aspira- 
tions for them so ordinary a course, that some young officers, after 
having been fortunate in becoming noticed for distinguished service 
in the line of duty, have claimed them as rewards; some even apply- 
ing to Congress to be legislated directly into the staff; this is most 
demoralizing. Strange indeed that when it is found a young officer is 
well fitted for doing what he was naturally expected to do, fight, he 
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should be rewarded for it by being put in a position where he would 
not have to fight again, and the duties of which he has heretofore 
shown no knowledge of. But such demoralization is the effect of 
example,—a natural result of the system,—and shows how largely 
the army is affected by this wrong of having its non-combatants so 
organized as to make places among them so much more desirable 
than in the camp or field. 

For influence upon legislative and administrative action to be most 
effective it is never or very rarely made partisan; the army being a 
non-partisan organization makes it easy to do this, and the strongest 
efforts for favors are often made by officials to their opposites in politics, 
and are granted in order to place the applicants under personal obliga- 
tions; good management, however, consists in a combined movement, 
and in important matters this is resorted to by the adepts at lobbying. 

These wrongs in the army are not new ones; it was the same when 
officers who are now old were young, and no doubt before, but they 
have increased of late years. Some of the best stock stories of old 
campaigners are of officers who successfully eluded their military supe- 
riors; a ready wit and popular manners brought them powerful friends 
in social life, who found them “soft places” without approval of the 
military authorities. 

Very soon we may expect to see the annual attempt by Congress to 
reorganize the army, but, as usual, we may expect to see the attempt 
fail, for when the subject is agitated, it is patent to all that the need of 
reorganization lies with the staff, but the staff is too powerful to permit 
itself to be weakened. The army is seldom seen by the people, but a 
large majority of the five hundred and fifty-five staff-officers are like 
the poor of the Scriptures, they are always with them. They are 
really, though it is not generally so understood, the object of all at- 
tempted legislation, for it is their prominence which attracts the atten- 
tion of Congress when the army is being considered by that body. 

The intended relative positions of the staff and the line are reversed ; 
instead of the former being an appendage to the latter to promote its 
efficiency, the line is but an attachment to the staff for its use and 
benefit. 

From the foregoing it will be seen how overshadowing is the power 
and influence of the staff of the army in that body, and it is but just 
that the people of the country should know and understand that its 
army proper, its forty regiments of troops, is a small and industrious 
body of servants,—but sixteen hundred officers and twenty-five thou- 
sand men scattered among fifty millions of people,—one soldier to two 
thousand citizens,—and occupying one hundred and thirty military 
posts, the majority of which are pioneer stations on the frontier, work- 
ing to clear the way for our rapidly increasing people to establish new 
homes. 
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But notwithstanding all the wrongs in the army service, its perma- 
nent organization is the primal cause of its superior efficiency; an 
organization subject to such changes as the civil service suffers from, 
would, from the nature of its duties, be a total failure in the army, but 
it has abuses which should be abolished. 

The civil service would, no doubt, be better performed by a corps 
of trained servants for the work, who felt secure in their positions 
during a faithful performance of duty; but if the civil service is ever 
so established, let the people be careful to prevent its being controlled 
by, and for the benefit of, a bureaucracy at the capital. 

DEssavR. 








THE HYPERCRITICAL LIEUTENANT. 







(A “BAB BALLAD.”) 









PART II. 







BY ANOTHER HAND. 


“Tn days gone by, our sires would try 
To be to all polite; 
To friend or foe, they’d always show 
Such manners exquisiée. 
No sign could tell folks half so well, 
The true aristocrat, 
As smiling face, and courtly grace, 
Of him who lifted hat, 
Just like that, just like that; 
Nothing but a movement, with a hat, 
You do the thing politely, 
You smile, and simper brightly,— 


All that gailants had to do, was (Bow) just like that. 
* * * * o * x 


In modern days, our modern ways 

Have lost the grand old style, 

For in the street, the friends who meet 

Give nod, or wink or smile, 

But still, you see, these rules must be, 

To those who’d shirk the cat, 

With heels well closed, and figure posed, 

You deftly touch your hat, 

Just like that, just like that. 

Fingers brought up smartly to the hat, 

To make the movement slightly, 

You touch the brim quite lightly, 

All that sailors have to do, is—just like that.” 
Billee Taylor. 





































But when that ship, that “ flew the flag,” 
Returned, from off that “ foreign station,” 
And still displayed that honored rag, 
Safe, in a dock-yard of her nation, 
Vou. V.—No. 5. 43 
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Her skipper, dreaming in his berth, 

Soothed by her slight and peaceful motion, 
Recalls his home, savings, and worth, 

His “ Uncle’s” love, and quick promotion. 


A knock upon his cabin door 
Roused him from dreams, thus self intent ; 
He asks, in tone half growl, half snore, 
“Whose there, and what the is meant ?” 


“ Gallant Sindbad,” a voice replied, 
“ Arise and furl your private pennant ;' 
I am the Ghost of Common Sense, 
Friend of each critical lieutenant. 


“T come to rouse you from the sleep 
Which day and night besets you, 
And, like a ‘Siren’ on the deep 
To warn, of rocks you stretch to! 


“T come to say I fear you steer 
Your ship, as Noah his Ark, 

And that of progress far or near 
‘You read not, and live dark. 


“ Existing in this normal way, 
Demanding others’ lights put out, 

You scarcely see to draw your pay ; 
That you are morbid, who can doubt ?- 


“You live mid dreams of Vikings old, 
Of ancient hulks, and of smooth-bores ; 
With ships of Drake and Benbow bold 
You yet would seek to guard our shores ! 


“Tf you would serve “ till sixty-two,” 
Commanding ships and ruling men, 
You must awake to progress too ; 
And how things move, by reading ken. 


“A magazine gives space to men 
With tastes, and calibre, that differ, 
In their ‘esthetics’ of the pen. 
You’ve found good ‘ tailors’ ’ prices stiffer ? 


1 The typical portiére to his place of official repose. 
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“ A man may eke out pay, or coat, 
Or waste, in what he holds as joys, 

But, captious Sindbad, therein note 

Our flag flies over Freedom’s boys. 











“ No man from youth remains complete: 
His mind should grow in every moon ; 

While fighting is a natural feat 

Which Courage teaches very soon. 







“One use of Courage seems, to speak 
Of evils, which you think you see, 

Boldly and open, and not squeak 

In whispers, where reforms should be. 











“ Another use! If ere there came 
In magazine, debate, or print 

Theories you questioned, o’er your name, 

With Reason’s lance, their shield to dint. 











“But man, in the fossilic state, 
Brimful of what he learned in youth, 

Rejecting new studies, learns too late 

That the world’s moving, is fixed truth. 











“The Navy lacks esprit de corps, 
Some lobby, shelves it at each Session, 

Not.from the lack of scattered force, 

But concentration in expression ! 












‘* She does not tell, in earnest terms, 
The teachings of the guns of Krupp! 

How iron-plating keeps off worms, 

And ‘wooden walls’ have quite ‘gone up!’ 







“To each who labors in this sphere, 
Unaided to uphold the right, 

It often brings the sluggard’s sneer, 

Of those who have no heart to fight. 











“<¢ Jack’ has two lives: one partly free 
To scribble of ‘ Keramics or Dynamics,’ 

The other hired by his ‘ countree’ 

For duty stern—or sleep in hammocks, 
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“ A man once lived who let weeds grow, 
And would not even cut his hair ; 
He never shoveled off the snow, 


And kept his hearth of fuel bare. 


‘Some said this man was very wise, 

And that he took things as he fownd them ; 
One day God caused a creek to rise 

Over this fossil man—and drowned him.” 


Thus Common Sense !——I seize this time 
To say to him who reads this ballad, 
That while both parts show modest rhyme 
I think both writers fond of salad ! ° 


Cros CRIs. 
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So ;—thou’lt not hear me now,—thou shalt not then. 
O that men’s ears should be 

To counsel deaf, but not to flattery !”’ 

Timon of Athens, Act I., Scene II. 


“ Apemantus. 










No other naval officers are educated up to the same high standard 
as our own, but we are constrained to ask the question, “ Do we go 
about it in the right way ?” 

Too many able pens have handled the subject of naval education 
for me to essay any such task; but it is the intention of this paper to. 
touch lightly on a topic that comes back directly to this theme. 

In a previous paper of this series allusion was made to the duties: 
of a naval officer in the highest sense, with a reference, also, to the fact 
that the present extreme mathematical course at the Naval Academy 
precludes the prosecution of studies of far more value to the profession. 
It is vainly asked of intelligent officers to explain the reason of this 
partiality. Some one has said it is to keep pace with the course pre- 
scribed at the branch school for engineers that has been established at: 
the Academy ; but we can easily dispose of such an argument, for the- 
reason that, though it is a mystery why the simple duties of an engi-- 
neer require so scientific an education, nevertheless, before the branch 
school had existence, the course of mathematics at the Academy was a, 
severe one. 

It will probably be conceded that mankind would be greatly bene-. 
fited by a general knowledge of physiology, medicine, and surgery. 

Most of us know of cases where a person has bled to death before: 
a doctor could reach the scene, simply because nobody in the crowd of. 
by-standers had_ sufficient knowledge to properly place an improvised. 
tourniquet ; and a number of men on surveying and other expeditions. 
are annually lost to the service through death or the enfeeblement of | 
disease, because their officers do not know enough about the laws of 
health to prevent indiscretions of the most childish character. 

All of our men of war, and most of the coast survey vessels, are - 
supplied with medical attendance from an educated corps.of surgeons, . 
some of whom are men of large attainments and decided prominence ; 
but they rarely accompany detached parties. Then.the officer in charge. 
is responsible for the care of his men. 
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It is common to hear of cases of persons apparently drowned who, 
through skillful treatment, have been restored to consciousness and life ; 
yet it would seem that but few officers take the trouble to instruct them- 
selves in this particular, and fewer still think of instructing the men of 
their divisions. 

In his intelligent and comprehensive article on “ Desertion in the 
Navy,” Lieutenant Mason says nothing is more irksome to well-drilled 
men than being obliged to go over and over again the same ground ; and 
it would certainly be an easy matter for a capable officer, who takes the 
interest in his division that should be his first feeling, to instruct the 
men in the various things, apart from the mere question of routine 
drill, that sailors should, but so rarely do, know. 

The handling of drowning persons; the treatment of the apparently 
drowned ; a description of the passage of blood through the veins and 
arteries, with the location of the principal of these channels; how to 
tell whether it is a vein or an artery that is cut, and the readiest methods 
of stanching the wound; the effects of the sudden checkage of per- 
spiration, unnecessary exposure, etc.; the treatment of sprains, cuts, 
bruises, and broken limbs; the proper preparation of food when camp- 
ing out ;—these, and many other bits of information bearing on the in- 
cidents of every-day life, could be imparted to the men by intelligent 
officers in simple lectures once a week, or perhaps twice, when they are 
proficient in the drill of the day ; anf an officer cannot know until he 
has tried the experiment what interested listeners he will have. 

Instead of this, however, the men listlessly pull the great guns in 
and out, and No. 14 tells us the weight of the 9-inch shell, while 
No. 17 tells what are No. 14’s duties at casting loose. The gun captain 
gives us his ideas of concentrated fire (which never vary), and the pow- 
der-boy explains the Bormann fuze; and so, day after day, through a 
long cruise, the energies of officers and men are wasted. 

An officer who instructs his men is keeping up his own instruction, 
and when a generous rivalry in this respect springs up we shall know 
that the light of modern times is dawning on our smooth-bore age. 

It is further to be hoped that botany, mineralogy, geology, and 
natural history may speedily become a part of the academic course. 
There can be no doubt that they will eventually, but the sooner the 
better ; and their introduction will be a brilliant sign to mark an epoch 
in the history of the school. 

There would be no necessity for a thorough course in these studies, 
for, like mathematics, they are non-professional; but a man with a 
fair knowledge of botany and natural history might save his own and 
his wrecked comrades’ lives, while the finest mathematician in the world, 
without this knowledge, might poison them or leave them to perish in 
the midst of plenty. 

They should be taught in such a manner as to give those youths 
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who have never before looked into these subjects an opportunity of dis- 
covering, in a still wider range of studies, that particular branch to- 
wards which they may have a natural inclination, and in which, per- 
haps, they may some day be famous. 

When we send a scientific expedition to any quarter of the globe, 
we call into its ranks a party of outsiders who are specialists; yet if 
a mistaken policy did not encourage the waste of energy of the fine 
material we have on hand, such indignities would not be put upon the 
service. 

Of course a knowledge of the various subjects I have mentioned is 
not essential to the success of a naval officer’s career; and it may 
shrewdly be doubted if the naval heroes of this, or any other age, have 
been familiar with these studies; but it is certain that the adventurous 
nature of a sailor’s life throws him into many strange and perilous 
situations, whence his chance of a successful extrication is directly pro- 
portionate to the range of his field of knowledge. 

His education should be such as to fit him for all emergencies ; and 
if a love for agreeable studies were fostered in the youths at the Naval 
Academy, they would have ample opportunity for its future prosecu- 
tion, as they have abundant leisure; and this, with their fine chances 
for the improvement of travel, and association with the cultured and 
distinguished in all lands, would make them a very superior set of men. 

Instead of this, dry mathematics are hammered into them from the 
beginning,—so much so that a cadet midshipman says he does not know 
whether the fourth or the second class year is the hardest; and, finally, 
the bare thought of study becomes distasteful to them, so that, once 
over their final examination, they are apt to throw their books into the 
sea and thank God for their freedom. Henceforth their minds can 
rest in luxurious repose, for the Rubicon is passed! Good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, they are to be saddled on the navy for the balance of their days. 

Sometimes the brightest talent of a man slumbers until, late in life, 
it is developed by an accident, when both he and the world of science, 
art, or letters bemoan the tardy discovery. Apropos of this I remem- 
ber my feeling of surprise when I saw, for the first time, a certain 
elaborate and exceedingly valuable marine work, the result of a judi- 
cious compilation and long and ingenious labor. 

“Why!” I exclaimed to a friend, “I never dreamed that Jack 
Struthers had anything in him.” 

“This is just what he did have in him,” was the answer, and a solil- 
oquy followed on the eternal fitness of things, coupled with a bit of 
sarcastic wonderment that some fellow had not been given this work to 
whom it was utterly uncongenial, who would have slurred it over, 
and never accomplished the end in view; while, to this man, it was a 
labor of love, a pastime to which he devoted himself, heart and soul 
and brain. 
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While our naval officers are educated to fill all positions to which 
they may be called, it must be acknowledged that some men are fitted 
by nature and the bent of their minds for duties to which others—their 
peers in abstract knowledge—are totally unadapted ; yet it is a curious 
fact that such marked instances of judgment in selection as mentioned 
above are very rare. 

It is a simple enough matter to discuss the question of the education 
of officers at the Naval Academy under the present system (which is 
going out of favor with many thinking men), and, doubtless, if we 
were asked for them, some of us could offer many wise suggestions; but 
the question of the proper treatment of the graduates, when they are 
once fairly launched into the service, is far more difficult. 

In this respect the graduates from the Naval Academy are far 
behind those from West Point. 

As soon as one of the latter is ordered to his post he joins a mess of 
hisseniors. They are his constant associates and friends. Boyish pranks 
and follies, if such remain, are cast aside forever. He becomes a man, 
as becomes his position. 

With us, however, a young man of twenty or twenty-one joins his 
ship just after graduating, and is put in a steerage with a parcel of his 
own classmates and a few other young officers who have gone just a 
step farther than himself. 

The wardroom is to him a sealed book, save on those periodical 
occasions when the officer of his division invites him in to dinner, so 
that he is obliged to content himself with the unimproving companion- 
ship of people of his own age. In his cramped, uncomfortable quar- 
ters such a thing as privacy is unknown. 

He is wise if he can regard his life in the steerage as one long pic- 
nic, for it is better that his spirits should be kept up with boisterousness 
and frolic than that he should mope away in useless and sullen regret 
this unexpected apprenticeship. He wastes amid these scenes the hey- 
day of his youth, and to what use are put his fine acquirements? 

A master’s mate, with his simple education, could perform the duties 
that fall to a midshipman’s lot,—taking charge of boats, assisting at 
divisional and other drills, doing duty as officer of the forecastle or 
“gentleman 0’ the watch,” keeping up a journal, and performing other 
duties of the most humble description,—almost invariably in a position 
where he is under some revising eye. Individuality is crushed, no 
opportunity is given for the development of latent powers of com- 
mand, and self-reliance diés a natural death. There are commanding 
officers who will not recognize the fact that they have officers in the 
steerage of their ships who should be fully competent to take charge of 
the deck under all circumstances,—ensigns who finished the ordeal at 
the Naval Academy four or five years before, and who, since that time, 
have been almost constantly at sea. 
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If they are not competent they never will be, and the commanding 
officer should satisfy himself of this and report the fact to the proper 
authorities. 

Either one man, or the service at large, is suffering a great injustice. 
If he is incapable, either this young officer is by nature hopelessly unfit 
for his duties, or the method of his instruction at the Naval Academy 
has been radically wrong. 

It would be folly, though, to suggest that the school could be dis- 
pensed with. We all know better. Our officers must be finely-edu- 
cated men to keep pace with the progress of the age, and fill, as it 
should be filled, their triple part of sailor, warrior, and gentleman ; but 
there is now a screw loose, and we whose interests are bound up in 
those of the service should work to set it right. 

Two years at the utmost should be the limit of the demoralizing 
confinement to the steerage; and it would certainly be much better that 
this should occur before entering the Academy. 

Life is too short, and the services of these young men have cost the 
government too much money, to admit of the present waste. There is 
an abundance of agreeable, improving, and important duty for all 
young officers if we once choose to shake off the mantle of tradition 
and move from a beaten path. The cry, “Too young, too young,” is 
out of harmony with the spirit of the age. Let us glance at the record 
of the past. 

Commodore Bainbridge was a commanding officer (a lieutenant- 
commandant) at twenty-four. 

Commodore John Rodgers was first lieutenant of the frigate “Con- 
stellation” at twenty-seven. 

Commodore Isaac Hull was first lieutenant of the frigate ‘“ Consti- 
tution” at twenty-five. 

Commodore David Porter was a lieutenant at nineteen and a cap- 
tain at thirty-two. 

Commodore O. H. Perry was an acting lieutenant at seventeen, a 
lieutenant at twenty-two, and won the battle of Lake Erie at twenty- 
eight. 

Commodores Champlin and Stevens, who were commanding officers 
in that gallant action, were respectively twenty-four and eighteen years 
of age at the time. 

Unless we are believers in the degeneracy of the human race, we 
must consider that there is just as fine material for the selection of offi- 
cers to-day as there was in the time of the splendid generation that is 
dead. They lacked the education we possess; but it was not needed 
then. Heroes were sought for in those days, and found. To-day we 
look for a mathematical mind as the first requirement of a naval officer, 
and the cadets are in a fair way to be learning how to reef topsails by 
calculus, 
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Another form of wasted energy may be traced from the sharp re- 
mark of a captain, as he strolls on deck with a weather-wise look at 
the sky, and a knowing one aloft,—“ Haul taut your weather main 
brace, sir.” The gentle breeze was abeam, and it was only a light roll 
to windward that caused the brace to assume that exasperating catinary, 

If the officer of the deck happen to be a man who knows his pro- 
fession, he claps the after part of the watch on the lee main brace, and 
gets everything rigid; but the next time he has occasion to trim the 
yards he leaves the lee braces eased as before. 

His judgment tells him that this captain, when a young officer, was 
a very careless one, and has probably had many a rap for leaving his 
weather braces slack when the yards were braced sharp up; and his 
knowledge of human nature aids him to the conclusion that the captain 
never gave the matter a moment’s thought, and does not recognize the 
difference in the cireumstances,—he must say something. ‘There are 
men who never can learn to be sailors. 

Now, if the officer of the deck who has just been spoken to has 
not the confidence in himself that comes from competence to do his 
duty properly, he instantly feels very much shocked at his carelessness, 
and conscientiously gets everything in future as taut as a harpstring. 
The result is that in his next ship, where a sailor commands, he is 
spoken to about the useless strain to which he subjects spars and rigging 
by constantly jigging away at his braces; and when he finally grasps 
the idea, he can only think with mortification of the energy he has 
wasted. 

Have not many of us seen an officer put a whole watch on the 
weather main topsail brace, and then ease the lee one off, inch by inch, 
with a couple of turns around the bitts, a stiff gale blowing all the 
time? He thinks the ship would get overboard if he were to cast off 
the lee brace, and give the panting crew nothing but the force of the 
gale to pull against. 

A crew cannot have confidence in officers who exact from them such 
waste of energy. 

We can always tell when such are in the ship, for the officer of the 
deck, as he stands by invisible in “Cape Anns” and rubber boots, hears 
the men, on a black and stormy night, as they start aloft to take an- 
other reef in the topsails, ask each other, “ Who’s got the deck ?” 

Then if it happen to be your name that is called, and the boys pass 
it along to the others in the rigging, and then all spring aloft with a 
cheery “ All right,” and vanish rapidly in the midnight and the rain, 
does not your pulse quicken, and the Pharisee’s thanksgiving gush un- 
bidden from your heart? 

It gives a man new faculties to strain in seeing all his braces taut, 
his yards well laid, the sails spilling, but well bound in by the bunt- 
lines ; reef tackles hauled well out, and the steadiest hand at the helm; 
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and not for all the treasures of the land would he have disaster come 
through any fault of his,—and here a blunder is a fault, a crime per- 
haps ! 

Though prepared to answer any reasonable questions connected with 
the papers I have recently contributed to THe Unrrep Service, I 
have had hopes that their unmeasured tone would have excited a valu- 
able discussion as to the remedies to be applied to existing evils. 

Without the imputation of conceit it may reasonably be stated that 
I am aware they have excited attention, but the intelligent criticism 
they courted has not been forthcoming. 

Some extremely young man makes an attack on me (of a very per- 
sonal nature, though he disclaims any such intention) in the October 
number of THE UNITED Service. It is entitled “An Answer to 
Mantus ;” but a more diligent search than was deserved resulted in a 
total failure to perceive an answer to anything I had written; so I con- 
tent myself with a slight sensation of wonderment at its object in 
appearing in the pages of this respectable magazine. 

Some other person, evidently an officer of the navy, has also held 
me up to ridicule (I suppose) in some doggerel, entitled “ A Hyper- 
critical Lieutenant.” Amidst the jingle of the verses an occasional 
chord is struck that reminds one of the “ Yarn of the Nancy Brig,” 
and in thus turning our thoughts towards something bright and amusing 
the author renders us a trifling service. As the verses are harmless, I 
shall dismiss them with the expressed hope that some friends of the 
unusually able writer may induce him, in the future, to handle weapons 
with which he is more familiar,—to leave versifying alone and stick to 
honest prose. 

My conclusions as to the capacity of this contributor are drawn 
from the fact that none but an undeniably clever man could have suc- 
ceeded so completely in compassing his object, which was evidently to 
write a number of verses and say nothing. : 

Life is too short and earnest an affair to admit of such frivolous 
productions, and these gentlemen would do themselves far more credit 
by cultivating the talents the Lord has given them than by rendering 
themselves such striking examples of wasted energy in the navy. 


A. P. Manrtus, 


Lieutenant U.S.N. 
September 24, 1881. 
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“SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES.” 


ComME, messmates, fill the cup once more ; 
We'll drink, before we part, 

The toast that long has sacred been 
To every sailor’s heart. 


The toast that’s passed our trembling lips 
On many a distant shore, 

And sounded in our loyal hearts 
Above the ocean’s roar. 


The toast that all the gallant dead 
And all the living brave, 

That sleep beneath the ocean’s breast 
Or float upon its wave, 


Have pledged so oft with faltering voice, 
And with a glistening eye, 

On many and many a distant sea, 
Neath many a foreign sky. 


The toast that bears our spirits back 
On memory’s wings to-night, 

To homes where loved ones, clustering 
Around the firesides bright, 


With gentle voices murmur 
Fondly of those who roam ; 
Where little ones are lisping, 
“ When will papa come home ?” 


Where wives beloved and loving, 
And maidens pure and fair, 
To-night our names are breathing 

In earnest, holy prayer. 


And not a doubt is whispered 
Of those so far away ; 

They ask not God to keep us true, 
But for our safety pray. 





“SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES.” 


Then drink the toast, it cheers our hearts, 
And lightens all our cares ; 

It mingles with our daily thoughts, 
And with our nightly prayers. 


Mid calm or storm, on land or sea, 
Wherever we may roam, 

With heart and lip we’ll pledge the toast, 
“Sweethearts and wives at home.” 


CasPER SCHENCK, 
Pay-Director U.S.N. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the way of comment or eulogy little is left to say, at the date of 
this writing, concerning the tragedy which culminated in the death of 
President Garfield, at Elberon, on the 19th of September. The press 
and pulpit have, in fact, exhausted the topic in all of its relations 
which can be adequately treated at this time. Later on, when the 
emotions aroused by the terrible erime of which General Garfield was 
the victim shall have calmed down, his life-work and character will 
constitute a noble theme for the biographer, and a most instructive 
study for the youth of America. In him our Republic presented to 
the contemplation of mankind the most perfect type of what her 
institutions can accomplish for one who has the ambition to rise, and 
the ability to improve the opportunities afforded by the beneficent 
working of our Constitution and laws. No other land could, normally, 
have brought him such emancipation from the hard conditions of his 
youth and so gloriously have crowned his manhood’s prime. It has 
been, no doubt, in a large degree, owing to the recognition of this fact 
that such a tide of sympathy and condolence has flowed in upon us 
from every quarter of the civilized world; for our country and her 
institutions are becoming more and more, as time tries and proves 
them, the cynosure of interest and admiration to all the nations of 
the earth. And when to his typical Americanism we add the love- 
attracting qualities of the man, his open, hearty, unaffected nature, and 
remember the ineffable cruelty of the crime that struck him down in 
the full meridian of his life and powers, we need feel no wonder that 
both here at home and in lands across the sea he has been mourned 
with a sincerity and fullness of grief beyond that ever before accorded 
a departed ruler. 


Our preparations for celebrating the closing victory of our war for 
independence, while viewed with much amiability by a large portion 
of the British press and public, are not universally grateful to our 
transatlantic cousins. The Army and Navy Gazette of September 17, 
alluding to the subject, says, “‘ We cannot expect that a country in 
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which there are continual celebrations of the various victories obtained 
by the Federals in the last war over their own countrymen should alto- 
gether forget what they did so many years before, with and without 
help, in fighting a stranger. Nevertheless, they might, perhaps, ponder 
a little over the recommendation of the German government this very 
year, that as ten years had elapsed since the crowning victory of Sedan, 
it was not expedient for the authorities, military and civil, of the 
empire to take any overt part in the popular rejoicing to commemo- 
rate that great event.” 

We accept with becoming humility the hit our esteemed contempo- 
rary makes in the paragraph above quoted, remarking, however, that 
the recommendation of the German government which we are advised 
to ponder is slightly aside the point, inasmuch as the “authorities, mili- 
tary and civil,” in the country have nothing to do with what our 
contemporary is pleased to term the “continual celebrations of the 
various victories obtained by the Federals in the last war over their 
own countrymen.” Such celebrations as do occur are simply social 
gatherings of surviving comrades, for the purpose of keeping alive the 
good fellowship engendered by the vicissitudes of war shared together. 
These are by no means peculiar to the Federals, but are common to 
both sides in the late “ unpleasantness,” and are so little preservative 
of hostile feeling that a strong likelihood exists of their becoming joint 
affairs at no distant date. 


Ir Captain Hooper’s exploit in taking possession of Wrangell Land on 
behalf of the United States shall be ratified, let us hope that the change 
of name which he proposes will be promptly repudiated. Above 
and before all others, geographical names once fixed should remain 
unchanged. In this instance the change proposed would not only be 
an act of injustice to the Russian admiral, whose exploits in Arctic 
exploration the present name commemorates, but would also sub- 
stitute for a really distinctive appellation one which, with a certain 
limited range of variation, already attaches to more than threescore 
localities in different parts of the world. If we must have a change 
of name to mark our acquisition of this rugged tract of Arctic ter- 
ritory, why not call it Garfield, and so plant in the frozen North a 
memorial of the lamented chief magistrate, during whose brief admin- 
istration the acquisition was made? 


THE safe arrival of the Greeley Arctic Expedition at its objective-point 
on the shore of Discovery Harbor, in Lady Franklin Bay, is a matter 
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of sincere congratulation both to the government and to the friends 
of the individuals who compose the party. This expedition, the first 
to the Arctic regions ever solely fitted out by the government, has for 
its primary object the prosecution of meteorological researches in connec- 
tion with the operations of the Signal Service Bureau, and it is expected 
to achieve important results in enlarging our knowledge of weather 
phenomena on this continent. The establishment, however, of a per- 
manent station and depot in that high northern latitude is intended to 
have, and will have, an important relation also to future efforts in Arctic 
exploration, as it will afford a convenient base and source of supply for 
expeditions to the polar regions. The present party is thoroughly 
equipped with everything that experience and forecast could suggest as 
necessary to the complete and successful prosecution of their work. 
The station is to be visited once a year by a government vessel, and 
such of the party as desire it will be replaced by others on each recur- 
rence of the annual visitation. 


TuHE Fairmount Park Art Association of Philadelphia recently held a 
session to examine the competing plans for the proposed monument to 
General Meade. Fifteen plans were submitted, but as the association 
sat with closed doors, and has since maintained silence respecting its 
proceedings, the character of the plans, and whether either of them was 
adopted, has not been ascertained. 

The association for the erection of a monument to General John F. 
Reynolds has also recently met, and had a discussion respecting the site 
of the monument. The members seemed to be unanimously opposed 
to placing it in Fairmount Park, and a suggestion made by General 
Russell Thayer to locate it on the North Broad Street front of the new 
City Hall seemed to meet with the most general acceptance. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Temple, of Philadelphia, has offered to give 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the erection of this monument, and as 
the association expect to procure from the government a donation of 
enough old bronze cannon to supply the material for the statue, there 
is really little or no need for waiting to obtain additional money, but 
we understand that the association wish to make the memorial in as 
large a degree as possible representative of the various organizations 
with which General Reynolds was at one time or another, during his 
military career, connected. These were the Third Artillery, the Four- 
teenth Infantry, the Fifth Infantry, the Pennsylvania Reserves, and the 
First Army Corps. Some of these organizations, or associations repre- 
senting them, have contributed, and it is expected that the remainder 
will yet do so. From what we have said respecting the purpose of the 
association in seeking these contributions, it will appear that the amounts 
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obtained from these sources are of less consequence than the fact of a 
general participation of the organizations named in contributing to the 


fund. 


THE preparations for the trial of the assassin Guiteau seem to be pro- 
gressing with a commendable degree of energy, but with a proper 
avoidance of aught that might appear like indecent haste. To many 
people, however, who look upon the punishment of criminals purely in 
the light of vengeance, and whose indignation at the causeless crime 
which has shrouded the land in mourning makes them impatient of the 
“ law’s delay,” every moment that the assassin lives seems like an insult 
to the memory of his distinguished victim, and, could they have their 
will, Guiteau’s days on earth would soon be numbered. If such people 
would reason calmly on the subject they would realize that the delay 
incident to the orderly prosecution of the assassin works out their 
wish for vengeance far more effectually than would the summary 
course their excited feelings prompt them to desire. It has been 
well said that “cowards die many times, the brave but once.” In 
the darksome solitude of his cell the slayer of the President suffers 
the pangs of a thousand deaths. His coward soul shrinks at every 
sound, and he grovels in a fear so abject as, could they witness it, 
would almost move his bitterest foes to pity. Let those who seek 
vengeance on Guiteau possess their souls in patience. Leave him to 
his conscience and the law. 


In emulation of the example set by the greater powers of Europe, the 
little kingdom of Holland is about to undertake the. reorganization of 
her military forces. Her regular army, which now consists of fifty 
thousand men, is to be increased to over sixty thousand, and her militia 
to one hundred and forty-two thousand. A principal feature in her 
scheme of reorganization is to bring her regular army and the militia 
into closer relations than have heretofore existed, thus, practically, giving 
the kingdom an army of over two hundred thousand men. Her colo- 
nial force, consisting of some forty thousand men, will remain un- 
changed. . Holland possesses also a very respectable naval force, con- 
sisting of some twenty-five armored vessels, and nearly one hundred 
unarmored vessels of all classes. These, while not powerful for offen- 
sive warfare, only two of the armored vessels being sea-going ships, are 
entirely adequate for the purposes of coast defense. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


A very interesting little volume concerning the Sioux tribe of Indians has 
just been issued by Van Nostrand. The author, who is an army officer, Captain 
D. C. Poole, of the Twenty-second Infantry, was for eighteen months an agent for 
the government for the Indians, and in addition to this, has had an extended expe- 
rience on the Northern frontier. He knows of just what he writes, and aside from 
the great interest which the story he tells elicits, his volume throws more light upon 
the phases which the Indian question has lately assumed. The book is well printed 
and tastefully bound, and will doubtless command much attention from all classes. 
It is sold at $1.50. 


THE official invitation by the State Department to the representative of Baron 
Steuben to be present and participate in the celebration of the centenary of the sur- 
render at Yorktown recalls attention to the excellent service rendered to this country 
by the brave German. The character and extent of this service, as well as the gen- 
eral career of Steuben, are admirably set forth by George W. Greene, in his valu- 
able book on ‘“‘The German Element in the War of Independence.’’ This may 
profitably be read now when public attention will be directed anew, by the York- 
town celebration, to the important aid given the American cause in the Revolution 
by illustrious Frenchmen and Germans. Mr. Greene’s ‘“‘ Life of General Greene”’ 
should not be overlooked, since it affords important aids to an understanding of the 
Revolution, and portrays the admirable character and great services of one of the 
most efficient Revolutionary officers. Both the above books are from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


THE publication of the sixteenth section of the German official account of the 
Franco-German war, which has been so long delayed in consequence of the absence 
of its translator, Major F. C. H. Clarke, C.M.G., R.A., on service at the Cape, will 
be proceeded with shortly. The new volume will, it is said, be more interesting 
than those which have preceded it, which is saying a great deal. 


UnpER the general title of ‘‘ Campaigns of the Civil War,” Charles Scribner’s 
Sons have in preparation a series of books which will make a full and reliable his- 
tory of the late war. They will all be written by men who took leading and active 
parts in the campaigns of which they treat or have made special study of them. 
The volumes will be somewhat larger than those of the ‘‘ English Men of Letters’ 
series, and all will be supplied with maps and plans. The series will number eleven 
volumes, two of which will be issued each month. The two announced for October 
are ‘‘The Outbreak of the Rebellion,” by John G. Nicolay, who was private sec- 
retary to President Lincoln; and ‘“‘ From Fort Henry to Corinth,’ by the Hon. M. 
F. Force, who commanded a division in the Seventeenth Corps. 


Messrs. L. R. Hamersty & Oo. have in press a charming little morceau of 
holiday literature, entitled ‘‘ A Christmas at Sea.”’ The flag-ship of a United States 
squadron on a foreign station is the scene of a Christmas dinner, at which are 
assembled all the officers of the ship from the admiral down. Over the walnuts 
and the wine each in turn entertains the company with a story based on personal 
experience of the narrator, and having relation to the festal season. These 
stories, contributed by well-known officers of the navy, edited by Medical Director 
Shippen, and bound in a beautifully illustrated paper cover, make a delightful 
little duodecimo, which will, we predict, be a most attractive feature of the book- 
store counters during the approaching holidays. 





